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NEWS OF 


HE inherent difficulties of the Persian situation are well 

demonstrated in the fate of the British Note to the 

Persian Government which was delivered last week-end. 

The Note contained a good deal of precise and logical 
argument, and ended up with a brief but vague warning. In Persia 
the argument has been ignored and the warning construed as a 
threat (perhaps rightly). It is unfortunate that in the present 
state of affairs the sound of a British, or even of an American, 
voice is sufficient by itself to set the Persian Press and public 
into a frenzy ; what is said matters comparatively little. The 
British, Government therefore is still obliged to wait on events, 
leaving the offer to negotiate open until some Persian in authority 
chooses to take it up. But in the meantime there may be oppor- 
tunities in Persia for some preliminary exchanges of the sort 
which could lead to negetiations. The Commission exists which 
is supposed to be reporting on how to take over the oil industry ; 
its members are mostly ignorant of the enterprise on whose 
future status they are supposed to be going to advise, and more 
good than harm would come if they could be brought as soon 
as possible to Abadan to see what goes on there. This might 
convince them that the practice of nationalisation is not simple, 
however clear-cut the principle may be in their eyes. But time 
is short, and is not necessarily working on the side of reason. 
A bullet or bankruptcy may bring the central Government to 
anarchy, and nobody has yet suggested how anarchy can fail 
to be of immediate benefit to the Tudeh Party and their Russian 
backers. 


Mr. Morrison at Bonn 

Mr. Morrison’s ‘visit to the German Chancellor was extremely 
opportune, and so—perhaps even more so—was his invitation to 
Dr. Adenauer to visit London. So, perhaps most of all, was his 
conversation with the Social Democratic leader, Dr. Schumacher. 
Nothing is more essential for the sound working of Parliamentary 
democracy as understood in Great Britain than a constant sense 
of responsibility on the part of the Parliamentary Opposition. 
That Oppositions are not impeccable in this respect does not 
impair the validity of the rule, In West Germany there is special 
need for its application and Mr. Morrison, speaking as Socialist 
to Socialist, is specially qualified to impress that on the Opposi- 
tion leader in the Bundestag. In regard to his conversations 
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with Dr. Adenauer, the personal contact was probably as impor- 
tant as the actual content of the talks, for if it is true, as Mr. 
Morrison observed to the Press, that no man can discharge the 
duties of a Foreign Minister adequately by sitting ceaselessly 
at his desk, it-is equally true that his journeyings benefit those 
whom he visits no less than himself. It will be quite as true of 
Dr. Adenauer when he is welcomed to London. British policy, 
and equally French policy, is to promote the progressive restora- 
tion of Germany to an equal place among the Great Powers 
of Europe. Such a policy no doubt entails some risks, but any 
other policy entails more risks. Delicate questions such as the 
Occupation costs and the conclusion of a treaty with Germany 
have to be settled, and while on this side any step that might 
stimulate nationalism in Germany—as represented by General 
Remer’s Reich Party—into activity must so far as possible be 
avoided there can be no question of allowing the threat of such 
a consequence to impede necessary action. Any danger of that 
will certainly have been reduced by Mr. Morrison’s visit. 


The Reward for Turkey and Greece 

If there are two European countries which deserve more than 
others the gratitude of the Western Powers for the stand they 
have taken against Communist expansion they are Greece and 
Turkey. The long struggle by which in the end the Greeks 
turned back the aggressors from their northern frontier takes 
its place with the Berlin air-lift and the Korean war as a major 
landmark of post-war resistance. The complete steadfastness 
with which the Turks, in a post of great danger and often sub- 
jected to thinly-veiled threats, have maintained their armed 
forces—and used them most impressively in Korea—is equally 
deserving of recognition. And the recognition which both are 
eagerly seeking is inclusion as full members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. Since they have worked their passage, 
since they undoubtedly have a positive part to play in any 
defensive system which aims at preventing an armed Communist 
incursion into Europe, and particularly since the United States 
Government is known to favour their inclusion, it is difficult 
to see what the rest of the members of N.A.T.O. are hesitating 
about. Mr. Morrison’s recent statement that these two coun- 
tries are already “ associated with” the Eastern Mediterranean 
defence arrangements does not take the matter verv far. Any 
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such arrangement with which they were not associated would 
be a very peculiar one. Nor does the argument that Britain 
already has a defence agreement with Turkey and an under- 
standing with Greece fill the bill. What these two countries 
want is neither a mere recognition of their reliability, nor the 
cachet which membership of N.A.T.O. may give, but a practical 
acceptance by the other N.A.T.O. Powers of the fact that Turkey 
and Greece are inside the geographical block of countries lying in 
the way of Russian aggression to the West and that they have 
as much right to say their say as they have obligation to do 
their duty. 


The Spanish Mystery 

The shorthand phrase which has been used to describe the 
disturbances that have taken place first in Barcelona, then in 
the Basque Provinces and Pamplona, and now in Madrid, is a 
“strike against the cost of living.” This curious euphemism 
stands for an attempt to bring pressure to bear on the black 
market operators and, more significantly, on the Government, 
whose economic policies are being more and more openly 
criticised. It is emphatically not a clash between Communists 
and Fascists. That particular over-simplification of Spanish 
affairs has done more than enough in the past to increase the 
miseries of the Spaniards and to confuse and embitter political 
argument in the rest of the world. Today there is little or no 
sign of Communist leadership against the Government. Indeed, 
there is some evidence that the Catholic Church and the left 
wing of the Falange are in sympathy with the increasing public 
protests, which add up to a serious test for the Franco régime. If 
the Caudillo is as calm and level-headed in his response as the 
Madrid demonstrators have so far been in their thirsty marches 
to work past empty and inviting tramcars and cafés, then he 
may yet come out of this trouble stronger than he went in. It 
should not be impossibly difficult to check administrative extra- 
vagance and corruption, to curb the black market until the next 
harvest (which will probably be a good one) comes in, and to 
devote some of the practically untouched $62,500,000 loan from 
the American Export-Import Bank to food purchases until 
other aid from abroad flows in. These things will not cure 
permanently the basic poverty of Spain, but they will help to 
relieve it. Vaguely threatening speeches, such as General Franco 
made on May 12th, and the arrest of strike leaders will do 
neither. 


The Supply of Teachers 

If there is one field of action in which thorough planning is 
both necessary and possible it is the training and supply of 
teachers. This fact alone presented an attractive opportunity 
to the National Advisory Council, which undertook the super- 
vision of these activities in the summer of 1949, and its first 
report, published on Thursday, shows that it has made very 
good use of that opportunity. The number of children to be 
taught is known. For maintained and assisted primary and 
secondary schools it was 5,540,000 in 1950 and is expected to 
reach a peak of nearly 6,600,000 in 1959. The number of teachers 
entering training each year is not much more than 13,000, so 
that the problem is one which can be grasped without resort to 
statistical abstractions. Problems can be seen coming and 
preparations to meet them made in good time. For example, 
the difficulty that since the war the shortage of women teachers 
has hit some areas harder than others has been relieved by a 
scheme fixing maximum local establishments—a scheme which 
the committee feel should continue for a little longer. The 
opposite danger, which appeared in 1950, that there would be 
more men teachers than jobs, was overcome by a quicker intake 
into schools which in any case intended to increase their estab- 
lishment. The difficulties that lie ahead have also been clearly 


foreseen by the Advisory Council. They include the possibility 
that the intake into training colleges mhay be insufficient, unless 
more potential teachers can be persuaded to stay on at school 
after the age of 16 or attracted into the profession from other 
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employments ; a shortage of science and mathematics specialists - 
and the need to raise standards to meet the requirements of the 
new General Certificate of Education. Questions of the quality 
as distinct from the qualifications, of teachers lie on a border. 
line which the Council cannot easily cross, and questions of 
pay and conditions lie outside its terms of reference. But its 
work and its recommendations within its very important field 
of activity thoroughly deserve the respect all directly concerned 
with education—to whom the report is addressed. 


The Children’s Department 


The sixth report of the work of the Children’s Department of 
the Home Office, published this week after an interval! of thirteen 
years, covers a period of intensive development. Since 193g 
there has been, as well as the disturbances of war. a spate of 
legislation affecting children. The Children Act, following the 
Curtis Report, has brought deprived as well as delinquent 
children under the jurisdiction of the Home Office. and local 
authorities have appointed children’s officers and formed 
children’s committees. An obligation has been put on local 
authorities to board out as far as possible the children in their 
care. Adoption law has also been modified. With all this 
activity there have been disappointments. In 1950, of the nearly 
sixty thousand children in the care of local authorities, only 
37 per cent. were boarded out, boys being more difficult to place 
than girls, authorities varying in their success from 73 per 
cent. to 9 per cent. Voluntary organisations are also not making 
enough use of the boarding-out system. More contact (“ uncle 
and aunt” schemes) is needed between children in institutions 
and people outside. Child delinquency has not continued to 
decline since the immediate post-war years ; there was a dis- 
quieting rise in the first half of 1950. Among satisfactory 
developments may be noted the improvement of institution life, 
mainly in the direction of “family” units, the better training 
of staff, the greater use of psychology in the treatment of delin- 
quents and the notable increase in the number of adoptions. 
This long and detailed report makes it clear that, in spite of 
bad legacies from the past, more is being done than ever before 
to develop “ sound and happy citizens.” 


All Wrong at the Docks 


Some of the problems which have led to repeated unofficial 
strikes at the London Docks will take a long time to disappear. 
The Committee of Inquiry which has just reported has shown 
that in the very nature of the case, with the main groups of docks 
scattered along the Thames and with an enormous variety of 
cargoes having to be handled, there is no quick solution to the 
basic problems of organisation. It has also given a description 
of the mercurial and largely irrational behaviour of the port 
workers which confirms the commonsense impression that what 
many London dockers lack is a sense of responsibility to the 
community, as distinct from loyalty to each other. There is no 
short answer to these problems either. But as to the Dock Labour 
Scheme, the Transport and General Workers’ Union, the curious 
procedure whereby discipline is supposed to be maintained, and 
the almost complete absence of welfare arrangements the right 
answers are not only short but sharp. The aim of the Dock 
Labour Scheme—to end the evils of the old casual labour system 
—is sound. The machinery which it employs is ramshackle. 
The T.G.W.U. has shown little sign of being able to cope with 
the specialised problems.of the London Docks, and no ability to 
stop the mischief-making of the Portworkers’ Committee. The 
disciplinary arrangements which sometimes cast trade union 
officials as judges and counsel at the.same time, have only to be 
described for their absurdity to be exposed. The position about 
welfare arrangements is disgraceful. It is not surprising that 
nearly all of the frequent unofficial strikes degenerate into a 
tangle of obscure grievances which the miscellaneous “ authori 
ties” concerned are unable to sort out. What is surprising is 
that this mess has been allowed to persist for so long. 
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DO THE DEANS DIFFER ? 


T is hard to see how the State Department at Washington 

can disavow Mr. Dean Rusk without discarding him. That 

is the State Department’s affair, or the President’s—at any 
rate a purely American affair. But Mr. Rusk’s speech on the 
relation of the United States with China is of far more than 
American importance, and its import as it stands, and unless 
and until it is categorically repudiated, must be closely examined. 
For Mr. Rusk is the Assistant-Secretary of State specially 
charged with Far Eastern affairs. What he says in public on the 
Far East therefore carries official weight. He cannot indulge in 
the luxury of obiter dicta. And what he did say a week ago, at 
a dinner of the China Institute in New York, was that “ the 
Peking régime may be a colonial Russian Government, a Slavic 
Manchukuo on a larger scale. It is not the Government of China. 
It is not entitled to speak for China in the community of nations.” 
That is point No. 1. Point No. 2 is that “ We [i.e., the United 
States] recognise the National Government of the Republic of 
China even though the territory under its control is severely 
restricted.” It is in fact so restricted that it includes not a square 
inch of the mainland of China. The third point is that “If the 
Chinese desire freedom they shall find friends among all peoples 
of the earth who have known and loved freedom.” That. is an 
instigation to the Chinese people to rebel against their Govern- 
ment. It might well be a good thing that they should, but such 
a suggestion from a high American official is hardly calculated 
to promote the settlement by agreement with the Government in 


question which General Bradley on Tuesday expressed 
hopes of reaching. The whole thing is in effect an 
ultimatum, unofficial and unauthorised, but none the less 


mischievous, to Peking. The most disturbing part of the 
business is that Mr. Rusk himself was apparently unconscious 
that he was saying anything out of the ordinary, and that 
Mr. Dean Acheson, in his apologia for him, insisted that he was 
saying nothing new. Do the Deans really differ or not? If not, 
then the State Department is ranged squarely with General 
MacArthur and the Republicans rather than with the President, 
General Marshall and the General Staff. And there are ranged 
against it many prominent members of the United Nations, chief 
among them Great Britain. 

There is no need to take all this too tragically. Anglo- 
American harmony is not likely to be mortally injured by it. 
At the same time the matter cannot be left where it is. One 
of the highest officials in the State Department has declared 
diplomatic war on the existing Government of China. (“It is 
not the Government of China. It is not Chinese”), in spite of 
the fact that it unquestionably is the Government of China and 
that whatever Russian influence may be operative at Peking 
lends no warrant for stigmatising the Government as non- 
Chinese. Given the fact that General MacArthur is a soldier 
and Mr. Rusk a diplomatist, the two personages must be regarded 
as completely at one, and the utterances of both of them have 
given priceless aid and comfort to Republican politicians in the 
United States. And inevitably the spectacle of America and 
Britain openly pursuing different policies gives aid and comfort 
to Communists everywhere. The comminations against Mao 
Tse-tung’s Government can only have the effect of driving that 
Government and its supporters into the arms of Russia at a 
moment when the chief objective of diplomacy should be to 
detach China as far as possible and as early as possible from 
Russian influence. General Bradley, at least, is showing himself 
a realist in this matter. Testifying before the Senate committees 
on Tuesday he conceded that while the United States Govern- 
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ment would like in principle to see a free and united Korea, 
on the military side something less than that would be regarded 
as a victory. The implication would appear to be that if first 
a cease-fire on approximately the line of the 38th Parallel, and 
subsequently a return to the status quo which the North Koreans 
shattered a year ago, could be secured the aims which animated 
the United Nations in taking up arms in Korea would be largely 
achieved. Even Mr. Acheson admitted readiness to negotiate 
with the Government which Mr. Rusk says is not Chinese. 

What hope is there of anything of the kind happening ? The 
question is apposite at this moment for two reasons. In the first 
place the armies are facing each other virtually on the contested 
frontier between North and South Korea—at some points a little 
to the north of it, at some points a little to the south; South 
Korea has been cleared of the aggressors. North Korean soil 
remains in the hands of the North Koreans and Chinese. In 
the second place next month will see the completion of a full year 
of war. The Chinese appear to attach some importance to that. 
There was talk of their driving the United Nations troops into 
the sea by June 25th. In fact they have not driven them off 
the Parallel. It is too soon to assume that the Communists’ 
spring offensive has been broken. Its first two waves have been 
thrown back, but there are signs that a third attack, on a larger 
scale than the first two, is in preparation. If it materialises 
there is little danger of its succeeding. Generals Ridgway and 
Van Fleet, rightly considering the concession of a little ground 
of small importance, have perfected a defensive technique on 
which reliance can be placed even in face of such numbers as 
the Chinese may still be able to throw into the battle. Mass 
slaughter in the event of an attack is inevitable, and though 
China’s supply of men is inexhaustible it is not men merely as 
human beings but men with at least some rudimentary military 
training that are required. Some hundreds of thousands no 
doubt had experience of fighting in the civil war, but it was very 
different fighting from this. Even if the battles in Korea result 
in no conclusive victory for the United Nations troops—as they 
hardly can unless the troops advance again to the Yalu and 
beyond, as General MacArthur desires—the time must come 
sooner or later when Mao Tse-tung will weary of impoverishing 
his country of the peasants and artisans so essential to its peace- 
ful development. Indeed, peasants and artisans who foresee 
themselves compelled to exchange tools for rifles and face death 
in Korea may force that emotion on him. 

If so on what basis can peace be made ? It may be too soon 
to be discussing that, but it is by no means too soon for every 
major Government to be giving the problem its most earnest 
attention. Mr. Rusk, whatever his fate, has complicated the 
situation deplorably, for if anything is certain it is that the 
United Nations cannot identify itself with anything resembling 
his intransigent attitude. A peace which simply secured South 
Korea its original territory south of the 38th Parallel would be 
better than an indefinite continuance of the war, but it would be 
unsatisfactory from every aspect, and might well be held worth- 
less unless a United Nations garrison remained as safeguard 
against future aggression. North Korea is now only incidentally 
the enemy. It is China—the fiction about Chinese volunteers 
has long since disintegrated—whom the United Nations is 
fighting. It is with China, not with North Korea, that a settle- 
ment must be made. And while the first requisite is a cease-fire, 
followed by a formal armistice, any settlement worth having 
must plainly cover the Chinese seat on the Security Council and 
if possible Formosa. In view of the conflicting attitudes of 
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Britain and America the difficulties of the situation are formid- 
able, and the idea of a nation shooting its way into the Security 
Council, as General Marshall has put it, is repugnant to every- 
one. But the retention on the Security Council of a representative 
of Formosa masquerading as a representative of China is as 
indefensible as it is provocative. It would be far better to declare 
the seat vacant (though there appears to be no constitutional 
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way of doing that) than to leave it occupied as it is, General 
Marshall’s views on China, or any other subject, must command 
great respect. None the less one dominating question Presents 
itself. Is it possible to ostracise China and achieve Peace in the 
Far East? China, of course, may insist on ostracising herself 
If she does not, the question demands a considered answer from 
every Government. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NY journal, even a journal of comment like the Spectator, 
likes to be first with the news. It has been left to the 
Hon. Edward Martin, Senator from Pennsylvania, to 
vindicate the claims of this journal in that respect by reading 
into the record of the Senate an editorial from the Palm Beach 
Post-Times entitled “ The British.” It is not overwhelmingly 
complimentary to the British; many American papers aren’t. 
But it is respectful about Britain’s conduct of foreign affairs. 
“Indeed,” observes the writer of the article in question, 
“one of my distinguished lawyer friends, a long-time 
subscriber to the London Spectator, tells me that by reading 
it he has been able to predict six months in advance just 
what our State Department would do—the British loan, the 
Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, &c.” 
This recognition of hard facts is in a sense satisfactory, but 
what with the MacArthur hearing and one thing and another 
too many secrets are leaking out in the Senate precincts. There 
was a gentleman’s agreement that the long-standing compact 
whereby 99 Gower Street supplies Mr. Acheson’s department 
with initiative, for a reasonable consideration, should be kept 
entirely private. These disclosures may spoil everything. 
* * * - 

It is all to the good that the historic buildings in and around 
London (or indeed elsewhere) should be called into service for 
ceremonial purposes, and it was no doubt no more than an 
undesigned, and probably unnoticed, coincidence that on Tuesday 
evening, while the body of Field Marshal Birdwood was lying 
in state in the Royal Chapel at Hampton Court Palace, the 
Government should in another part of the palace be giving a 
reception and supper to members of the International Federation 
of Newspaper Publishers and other invited guests. Nothing 
could have teen imore aitractive. The supper was served in the 
Orangery, the State Apartments, with their splendid collection 
of pictures, were open for inspection, as well as the Great Hall, 
and an English summer so far forgot itself as to permit the sun 
to shine intermittently for more than an hour (the wind mean- 
while attaining gale force). This should be repeated. It is easy 
to take conference guests to Hampton Court by coach, and most 
non-conference guests have their own cars; if not, there are 
public means of locomotion. The Minister of Works in the last 
Government, with most questionable wisdom, banished most of 
the London Museum to the relatively remote Kensington Palace 
in order that Lancaster House might be used for various Govern- 
ment functions. There are no doubt some conveniences in that, 
but the superiority of Hampton Court for such purposes is 
overwhelming. 

* * + * 

Sir Frederick Maurice had a long and varied career. From 
D.M.I. (Director of Military Intelligence) at the War Office to 
Principalship of the Working Men’s College at St. Pancras, with 
which his grandfather Frederick Denison Maurice had been 
closely associated, thence to a similar post at the East London 
(Queen Mary’s) College and an honorary fellowship at King’s 
College, Cambridge, where Queen Mary’s had found help and 
comfort when it was evacuated to Cambridge during the war, 
is a chequered journey, but one which Maurice with his equable 
disposition undertook cheerfully. In spite of the repute his books 
have brought him he will always be remembered first for his part 
in the Parliamentary storm of 1918 which finally disposed of the 


Liberal Party as a constructive political force. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, having declared (after the disasters 
in France in March of that year) that the army in France was 
considerably stronger in January, 1918, than in January, 197 
Sir Frederick, alarmed at the effect such a statement would have 
on the troops, took his official life in his hands and wrote to the 
Press declaring the Prime Minister’s assertion to be inaccurate 
The Government, compelled to take notice of this, offered ap 
enquiry into the facts by two Judges. Mr. Asquith, contending 
that a Select Committee was a more appropriate body to con. 
sider a statement made in the House of Commons, proposed that 
such a body should be appointed. Mr. Lloyd George got that 
proposal defeated, and thereafter nothing was heard of any 
enquiry by judges or anyone else. And every Lib¢ral who had 
supported Asquith was marked down for destruction at the 
coupon General Election of the following December. 
7 * . * 


Cambridge is on June 7th (after earlier in the day installing 
its new Chancellor, Lord Tedder) conferring honorary degrees 
on the usual company of distinguished people, among them 
General Omar Bradley. What gives me, and will give many 
other people, much pleasure is the inclusion of Miss Rose 
Macaulay, who will on the day in question become a Doctor of 
Letters, honoris causa. No one writing today has manifested 
less desire for recognition, and very few have so amply deserved 
it. Quite apart from the entertainment her novels have provided, 
her more serious works, like her discussion of Some Religious 
Elements in English Literature, her historical They Went to 
Portugal, and her small books on Milton and E. M. Forster, 
abundantly justify the distinction which Cambridge is conferring 
on one who, though educated at Oxford, is essentially of Cam- 
bridge origin. 

. * * * 

That Merton should have gone Head of the River at Oxford 
for the first time deserves special notice, if only because Merton's 
history is longer than that of any other coHege at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Merton was founded in 1264, and the Statutes of 
Peterhouse, the oldest Cambridge college (1284), provide that 
the scholars should live “ secundum regulam Scolarium Oxonie 
qui de Merton cognominantur.” Though a good deal larger 
today than it was twenty years ago, Merton is still a small college 
without any strong athletic tradition, so that its rowing revival 
is all the more creditable. No one will be better pleased about 
it than Dr. H. W. Garrod, who holds a unique place in the 
affections of the College—and who writes, I believe, on Cowper 
in this week’s Spectator. 

* * * . 


In his book, How to Win the War, published this week, Mr. 
Paul Hoffman remarks that armaments do not spring into being 
ready-made “like Minerva from the head of Job.” From the 
tale of the patriarch’s sufferings as recounted in the Old Testa- 
ment this particular aggravation is unaccountably missing, though 
it is always possible that some new find of papyri may throw 
light on the subject. Or—more prosaic alternative—it may 
simply be that Mr. Hoffman’s book was dictated and inade- 
quately revised. The third possibility, that the author thought 
it really was Job who was associated with this unorthodox 
parturition. I decline to entertain JANUS. 
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Elections in France 


By D. R. GILLIE 
4 Paris 


HE curse of French politics for the last 160 years has 

been that the very framewerk of the country’s political 

life is constantly in question. Something deeper than the 
division between parties as we have known it in England splits 
the political landscape as with so many crevasses. Once again 
in the forthcoming elections the continuance of parliamentary 
government is at stake. No one could declare with any con- 
viction that there is a clear majorjty in its favour. If it had been 
so, the majority would have been at less pains to agree on an 
electoral system that is designed to give an advantage that they 
would not otherwise possess to the parties of the coalition that 
has governed France for the last four years. The two parties 
which oppose the régime, the Gaullists and the Communists, are 
at one in declaring this electoral system a cheat, and they have 
won an initial success in giving the general public the conviction 
that indeed it is one. 

The architects of the electoral law had two main purposes. 
One was to produce an Assembly in which there would be a 
coherent majority, and the other was to reduce the representation 
of the Communist Party, which is now separated from the rest 
of the nation by so deep a gulf that there is no possibility of 
any kind of constructive co-operation. The Communists can 
rely upon receiving nearly a third of the votes in this election 
as in the last. The simplest way to achieve both objectives 
would have been to return to the pre-war system—single-member 
constituencies and a second bailot a fortnight after the first in 
all constituencies where no candidate had received an absolute 
majority. This accustomed system would not have struck the 
general public as sharp practice. It is extremely unfavourable 
to a widely but, except for industrial centres, thinly spread 
party which is too sharply separated from others to be many 
people’s second preference, and such is the Communist Party. 
But, unfortunately, the M.R.P., which together with the Com- 
munisis had a majority in the dying Assembly, had an 
ineradicable objection to this old system on the ground that it 
fostered anti-clerical alliances. 

In consequence, after nine months’ negotiation and wrangling, 
it was decided to preserve the multi-member constituencies and 
the party lists of candidates introduced after the war, but to 
give all the seats in any constituency to the party or to the group 
of associated parties that won an absolute majority. Should 
the winner be a group of associated parties, the seats will be 
divided between these parties proportionately, for each of them 
will have submitted a separate list of candidates and fought for 
its Own programme—merely with the added mention that it was 
fighting the election in association with other parties. Should 
no party or group of associated parties win an absolute majority 
in any constituency, the seats will be divided proportionately 
between all competitors. 

The result of this law is that, theoretically at least, in a four- 
member constituency a party winning 24 per cent. of the votes 
might easily get half the seats if it was a member of a group of 
associated parties which jointly won 51 per cent. of the votes, 
but a party fighting alone and winning 48 per cent. of the votes 
would get no seat at all; whereas if the group of associated 
parties only won 49 per cent. of the votes, the associated party 
winning 24 per cent. would probably get a seat and the lone- 
hand party winning 48 per cent. would probably get two. It 
is no wonder that this looks like cheating, especially when the 
associated parties may well include Conservative Radicals, 


» denouncing nationalisation and the present system of social 


insurance, and Socialists demanding the nationalisation of the 
Steel industry, or Catholics demanding financial support for their 
schools, and anti-clericals demanding the abolition of all private, 
that is Catholic, schools. 

The ingenious devisers of this system hoped, as an optimum, 
that in some constituencies all non-Communist parties would 


associate so as to cut out the Communists altogether and divide 
the seats between themselves, and that at all events all parties 
which were neither Gaullist nor Communist would associate, 
so as to defend at least parliamentary institutions in which they 
could continue to differ on all but constitutional issues. 

The final list of associations is not yet available, but the 
optimum solution of all non-Communists uniting will, if it exists 
at all, be very rare. General de Gaulle, who is campaigning 
for a radical reform of the Republic that would raise the Govern- 
ment above dependence on shifting coalitions (and in conse- 
quence above dependence on the Assembly), refuses, naturally 
enough, association with the parties maintaining a system of 
government that, in his view, is the mother of all France’s 
weaknesses. The Socialists on their side refuse association with 
the Gaullists, on the ground that they favour personal power 
and are incipient Fascists. They faithfully follow the pronounce- 
ment of the late Léon Blum that the Republic is threatened on 
both its flanks, fearful, perhaps, that any other attitude would 
lose them votes to the Communists. 

But even the parliamentary parties are not certain everywhere 
to enter into association, an arrangement by which a Socialist 
voting for his party may also be helping a Conservative to a seat 
and vice versad. _ A Conservative, who attaches more importance 
to preventing further nationalisation than maintaining the present 
parliamentary system, or his Socialist opposite number, may find 
in a party’s “ association” with others a reason for taking his 
vote elsewhere. 

Alas, parliamentarianism in France is singularly without glory. 
But for the Korean war and rearmament, the majority in the 
Assembly could at least have claimed to have achieved stabilisa- 
tion ; but now all France is watching the rise of prices like men 
bound to stakes before an incoming tide. Successive Govern- 
ments have real achievements in reconstruction to their credit, 
but this is always too slow for the unhoused—especially in 
France with pre-war arrears to make up, as well as the destruc- 
tion of war. The Assembly has held more sittings than any 
previous French Parliament, and therefore probably than any 
Parliament in the world—but with emptier benches than ever 
before. It is, at any rate, no merit to need 350 hours ‘to pass 
the Budget instead of a little more than a hundred in pre-war 
days. It has done neither better nor worse than the old Chamber 
of Deputies in bringing Governments down, but a great deal 
worse in putting them up. Interregna of three weeks used to be 
unknown. It has had few good orators (most of them in opposi- 
tion) and it has bored the Press gallery, both French and foreign. 
It will be to avoid Gaullism or Communism that people will 
vote for this régime. 

The greatest fear of its supporters is that the citizens who 
might save it will stay at home and not vote at all. Many 
parliamentary leaders are entering the battle with a fine courage 
and vigour, but incontestably it is the Communists that open 
the campaign with the best morale, although they know that 
the new electoral law is unfavourable to them. Peace (in the 
Communist sense) and a barrier against Fascism (meaning 
de Gaulle) are their main slogans, both of them calculated to 
refer just as well to future strikes or direct action as to election 
today. Many voters fear that General de Gaulle will precipitate 
such a development and that his arrival in power would make 
the industrial working-class unmanageable—as much, perhaps, 
for what the workers have been told about him as for the 
mistakes he may himself commit. Thus not all those who agree 
with General de Gaulle’s very able analysis of the Fourth 
Republic’s shortcomings will give him their votes. 

But even if the parliamentary parties achieve a small majority 
again, it is by no means certain that the coalition of the last few 
years can be re-formed. The parties that constituted the right 
wing of it will be very much stronger, and the M.R.P., i.c., the 
Socialists’ Catholic allies for nationalisation and other left-wing 
policies, very much weaker. The Socialists will have bought 
peace on religious issues at a high price indeed. M. Daladier 
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will probably be the leading Radical, turning his back for ever 
on the path that led him to the Popular Front fifteen years ago ; 
and beyond him there will be Independents and Peasant Party 
deputies who may well prefer the dangers of a coalition with 
General de Gaulle to the inconveniences of one with the 
Socialists. They may, perhaps, be right, for France’s greatest 
need when the elections are over will be a Government that can 
borrow from its citizens. But what will be the General’s 
conditions for such an alliance ? They will be very stiff. 


Candidates in Eire 


By BRIAN INGLIS 
Dublin 
LITTLE over three years ago Mr. de Valera’s party, 
which had held office for sixteen years, made an unsuc- 
cessful visit to the country, returning to the Dail in a 
small minority. The balance of power was held by Independents, 
of whom enough were found to lend their support to the new 
inter-party alliance fo enable Mr. Costello to form a Government. 
This makeshift coalition, compounded of every element from 
extreme Left (though the Left in Ireland is far from extreme) 
to dichard Right, was not expected to survive for long; but 
somehow or other the Aneurin O’Bevans and Waldron 
McSmitherses settled down amicably into a team. The Inde- 
pendents, however, who had helped to bring the Government in, 
finally contrived to put it out ; their efforts as a tail to wag the 
inter-party dog eventually irritated the Ministers beyond endur- 
ance. Early this month the Dail was dissolved. The country 
goes to the polls on May 30th, and nobody will be very surprised 
if the Independents—the same Independents—are again found to 
hold the balance of power when the Dail reassembles in the 
middle of June. 

The importance of these Independent Deputies in Irish Parlia- 
mentary life is, in fact, very great. Partly this is due to Propor- 
tional Representation, partly to the native tendency to vote for 
the man rather than the party. They happen, too, to be as 
interesting a bunch of individuals as you could hope to meet in 
a legislative assembly. The largest group are farmers. The 
Irish farmers have a party of their own, the Clann na Talmhan. 
(For those who complain about the pronunciation of the English 
language, it should be said that Talmhan rhymes with balloon.) 
But farmers here, as elsewhere, have difficulty in presenting a 
united political front ; and the Dail usually has a sprinkling of 
“Independent Farmers,” “Independents (Farmer)” and plain 
“ Farmers,” whose allegiance to any government is never very 
secure. 

On this occasion, though, it is an Independent from the city 
who is attracting most attention. Dr. Noel Browne was known 
before the 1948 election only as a devoted worker for T.B. 
sufferers ; he had been one himself. He joined Mr. MacBride’s 
party the better to press his T.B. cause ; was elected for a Dublin 
constituency, and was appointed straightway as Minister for 
Health—all in a matter of weeks. Has ever a political rise been 
more rapid ? As a Minister he gained immediate success. Beds 
appeared where before there had been only blueprints, and the 
country was driven, willingly enough, into consciousness of its 
serious health problems. As his influence grew, Dr. -Browne, 
always single-minded, became increasingly intolerant of opposi- 
tion. The medical profession reacted against him as violently 
as had their colleagues in England against Mr. Bevan; the 
Catholic hierarchy began to raise objections, and, too late, the 
Cabinet decided that their white-headed boy had grown too 
boisterous ; he must be slippered and sent to bed. 

It fell to his leader, Mr. MacBride, whose previous career had 
not been such as to suggest that he would follow a clerical line, 
to administer the punishment. “That Jemmy Twitcher should 
peach me,” Dr. Browne in anguish cried, “ 1 own surprises me ” ; 
and he retaliated by publishing the whole correspondence, in- 
cluding a letter from himself to Mr. MacBride, at the tone of 
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which MacHeath himself might have blushed. Now Dr. Browne 
is going up in his old constituency against Mr. Costello and 
no election results will be more eagerly awaited than those of 
Dublin South-East to see whether he has beaten the Premier 
to head the poll. 

On the north bank of the Liffey another former member of 
Mr. MacBride’s party is also seeking re-election as an Inde 
pendent—the unpredictable Captain Peadar Cowan. Little more 
than a year ago Captain Cowan was the béte noire of Irish 
Protestantism. He had formed an embryo private army, with 
which, he announced, he intended to settle the Partition problem 
by force, as it showed no signs of being settled in any other way 
Last month, however, Captain Cowan, in the true tradition of 
anti-clerical Republicanism, came out strongly on Dr. Browne's 
side in a speech, ecstatically reported in Belfast. which wags 
designed to show by quotations from an Italian Cardinal that 
Dr. Browne’s plans were in step with the teachings of the Church, 
This may not have improved Captain Cowan’s chances of re. 
election ; but the Dail would be a duller place without him. 

A rival Independent in the same constituency (which has five 
seats) is certain of return. Alderman Alfred Byrne—* Alfie” to 
all Dublin, of which he was Lord Mayor for a decade—not only 
gets in easily at every election, but gets another Alfred Byrne, 
his son, in with him in an adjoining constituency. “ Had I twelve 
sons... ! ” he might well ponder. Certainly he could get most 
of them in on his own lovability. # 

Another certainty is Oliver Flanagan, the monetary reformer 
from Leix-Offaly, who did more than any man to bring down 
Mr. de Valera’s Government three years ago. As a leading 
protagonist in the exposure of the Locke Distillery scandal, he 
might have suffered in reputation when investigation revealed 
nothing very scandalous after all. The judges tried to rub in 
this fact; but Flanagan scored off them wittily. They 
retaliated by criticising him adversely in their report ; his consti. 
tuents’ answer was to elect him with the highest single poll in 
the country. He has suffered from ill-health since, and in any 
case is less happy as defence counsel than as the: Opposition’s 
public prosecutor ; but his return is not in doubt. 

Then there is Mr. James Dillon, the most disliked and the 
most successful Minister for Agriculture for twenty years ; and, 
finally, Mr. Thomas Burke, of County Clare. Mr. Burke has 
not, at the time of writing, yet issued his election manifesto; 
but it will probably be on similar lines to his last, in which he 
criticised the electors for not returning him with a safer majority, 

“I had given the use of their limbs,” his 1948 address 
ran (Mr. Burke is a bonesetter), “to people of every class 
in County Clare without fee or reward, and never asked 
what Party any of them belonged to when they came to me. 
But now, when I want their No. | votes, I have to go on 
my knees, almost, to beg their votes off them. It is very 
disappointing to find people so ungrateful as to forget what 
I have. done for them when they were no use to themselves 
or anybody else ; only a mere bundle of shattered bones. 
Now, when they can do their daily work, surely I should 
expect a simple stroke of the pencil—that is the only com- 
pensation I ask, or get.” 

Mr. Burke rarely attends the Dail ; certainly he has not been 
seen for many a long day from the Press gallery. But one 
appearance he did make, and that was to vote at the election 
of the new Premier in 1948. It could happen that his vote will 
be vital in the same issue next month, for the indications at the 
moment are that there will be little change in the political 
balance. The inter-party group, with their divergent views, 
would admittedly be an easy mark for a latter-day Zinoviev 
letter ; and it is known—has actually been reported in the Belfast 
Press—that Dr. Browne has some explosive material that was 
excised from the published correspondence over his resignation 
that could, it is believed, cause a very nasty political odour 
indeed. Otherwise, however, there is no reason to anticipate any 
major change. It really looks as if our Independents will return 
once more to rule our roost. 
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An African Charter? 
By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


IFTY years ago there were many who declared that the 

twentieth century would probably “ belong” to the Anglo- 

Saxon Powers and would witness a further expansion of 
their influence throughout the world. When the history of this 
age is written, however, it may well be that the chief emphasis 
will be laid on the awakening of the peoples of Asia and Africa 
to their role in the scheme of things. Certainly what takes place 
in the negretic region of the world in the next quarter of a 
century will be of immense importance to the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. A fresh approach to Africa and its 
problems is needed, accompanied by a declaration by the British 
Government, to be called, perhaps, the “ African Charter,” in 

which our policy would be clearly stated. 

The continent of Africa occupies a strategic position of tre- 
mendous value. That it would be an important factor in a third 
world war is not open to doubt. Many minds are today concen- 
trating on finding a solution for the problem of Africa, if it is to 
be kept from falling under Communist influence. It is hardly 
possible to take up a serious periodical nowadays without find- 
ing some reference to Africa. Many plans are being suggested 
from that of adult suffrage to the apartheid policy of Dr. Malan’s 
Government. Burke’s phrase that “a great empire and little 
minds go ill together ” was never more applicable than it is today. 
The African Charter must convey to the peoples of Africa, 
already established there, whatever their colour, the assurance 
that their interests will be secure. 

The white inhabitants south of the Zambesi, who have 
colonised the southern end of the continent since the middle of 
the seventeenth century, must be assured of their rights in their 
homelands, for the majority of them are Africa-born and they 
have no other homeland. The early Dutch settlers arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope, when it was inhabited by Hottentots and 
Bushmen, about the same time as the Bantu invasion from the 
North. To have any weight the African Charter must proclaim 
in clear terms that the British Government will be no party to a 
policy which, sooner or later, would imply the gradual Africani- 
sation of the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. 
These two States must be given some form of security. 

The Union of South Africa and Rhodesia on their side must 
give pledges that all their coloured inhabitants will be allowed 
full scope for their talents and secure to them in the future a 
status of partnership. As Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister 
of Rhodesia, has said, “ the key to our policy, in contradiction 
to the colonial policy of the United Kingdom, is that we place 
economic advance and provision of social amenities a long way 
ahead of political advancement. ... We shall endeavour to make 
the test for the vote in the line of civilisation and culture and 
not in colour. In this we hope to carry the native people with 
us.” 

The position in Kenya provides a separate problem. Here we 
have a small white enclave near the Equator and some thousands 
of miles from the nearest State with a large population of Euro- 
pean settlers. Somehow or other a satisfactory future for all 
sections of Kenya must be guaranteed in the proposed charter. 
There are some well-intentioned individuals who, in support of 
the policy of self-determination of aboriginal inhabitants, would 
deny the British colonists in East Africa the right to remain 
there in the none too distant future. If there is one part of the 
world where the stabilising force of the Pax Britannica will be 
needed for many years it is East Africa. 

There is such a thing as “dynamic morality,” a morality 
which is adjusted to special circumstances. Great Britain has 
the right to be in East Africa for several good reasons. She can 
look back with pride on the part she has played in abolishing 

Slavery from Zanzibar to-the Persian Gulf during the last hun- 
dred years—a task, which, it must be admitted, was sometimes 
accomplished in the face of opposition from Africans interested 
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in the lucrative trade of selling their fellows into slavery. East 
Africa is today a place of great strategic importance, as is the 
Suez Canal, to the free world ; and if -Africa is to be rendered 
safe from aggression it is essential that the forces of freedom 
shall protect the area from Omdurman to Northern Rhodesia. 
The present Indian population in East and South Africa—many 
of them born in Africa—must be permitted to remain with the 
rights of citizenship. This is not to say that a large further Indian 
immigration must be welcomed. Africa’s racial problems are 
sufficiently complex without adding to their number. 

There is a school of thought in Great Britain today which 
holds the view that the world’s greatest need is to develop the 
resources of the African Continent to the utmost, because the 
world, in fifty years or so, will not be able to support the rapidly 
increasing population of Asia and Africa. If civilisation is to 
survive, therefore, we may willy-nilly have to call in the help of 
eugenics. Some enthusiastic advocates of a large-scale migration 
from Europe to Africa foresee a time when the latter will support 
a white population of 150 millions, in addition to its present 
inhabitants, as a means of halting the spread of Communism. 

Surely, if there is one certain way of ensuring the triumph of 
Communism, it would be for Great Britain to proclaim that the 
Western Powers proposed in the not too distant future to dump 
150 million Europeans in the middle of Africa. What a godsend 
such an announcement would be to the expert propagandists in 
the Kremlin as a certain means of stirring up racial antagonism. 
The African Charter should in forthright terms declare that 
under no circumstances would the British Government coun- 
tenance the mass migration of Europeans or Asiatics to the 
territories in Africa under its control. “ Africa for the Africans ” 
is, with the exceptions already mentioned, the only possible basis 
for a stable civilisation in the area, roughly from the Zambesi to 
the countries on the Mediterranean littoral, which already 
possess a considerable number of Europeans. Obviously any 
ban on European migration to negretic Africa would not apply 
to missionaries, teachers, doctors, scientists, administrators, 
merchants and technicians so long as they were required. 

Whoever ventures to make concrete suggestions as to how 
best to avoid racial conflict in Africa is sure to evoke criticism. 
Men of good will can only try to suggest moderation on both 
sides and to advocate consultation round the conference-table. 
Assuredly demographic experts would consider the proposal of 
trying to send to tropical Africa millions of European settlers 
and colonisers, at a time when many of the countries in Europe 
and the west are incapable of even replenishing their own racial 
stock, as futile. The low birthrate in many parts of the English- 
speaking world is causing genuine anxiety. The menace of the 
empty cradle is a very serious threat to the western way of life. 
Is European civilisation (the term includes all territories 
inhabited by the white race) to stand helplessly by while it 
watches its influence decline ? Are we to do nothing to stave 
off this disaster to mankind ? 

In the columns of The Times and elsewhere many suggestions 
are being made as how best to keep in closer contact with our 
African fellow-subjects—essential if the Pax Britannica is to 
function effectively in the African continent. The establishment 
of a Council of Empire, to work on the lines of the Council of 
Europe, as a consultative body, has been advocated. One 
interesting suggestion is that of “a reactivated Privy Council ” 
to admit Africans as members and to enable them to take their 
seat in a reformed House of Lords. The Cambridge Africa 
Conference is to deal with the subject of local government next 
August. The important part such institutions as the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association, at whose recent meeting no 
fewer than forty Parliaments of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire were represented, and referred to by the Minister of 
Social Welfare in Jamaica as “the only place in the British 
Commonwealth at which the Colonies are able to say their little 
piece and give their viewpoint,” cannot be over-estimated. Events 
are moving rapidly in the British territories near and on the Gulf 
of Guinea. The Gold Coast has received its new constitution ; 
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that for Nigeria is due to come into force in September ; while 
before the end of the year Sierra Leone and Gambia will possess 
new constitutions. The need for the clarification of our views in 
an African Charter is therefore urgent. 


Company Funeral ? 
By JAMES CALLOW 


“ ARS proceeding to the Company General Office should 
no longer use the inward exit. .” It is true that 
any road turning away from the river seemed to go 

inwards ; but “inward exit”! It was merely another company 

circular. The next one had referred to a new scale of ice-issues 
to “Company quarters—junior bachelor type”; the third to 

Company summer brides. After reading them that afternoon I 

said: “I’m going shopping ; down the bazaar,” and Smotson, 

whose senior bachelor quarters I was sharing, said: “I don’t 
think the Company likes employees going to the Abadan town- 
ship. Still there’s no regulation against it, actually. Why don’t 
you use the Company shop in the bungalow area? ” I told him. 

I was being suffocated by the Company. You couldn't get to 
the township of Abadan by taxi. There were no taxis. You 
could either ring for Company transport or walk the two-odd 
miles. I walked. Through a quarter of a mile of bungalow area, 
down past the General Manager’s house to the river. Down the 
river along the embankment (“ bund” it was called, of course), 
and then past the great Company tankers moored at Company 
jetties. Past the Company workshops and the Company 
“ General Office ” with its inward exit neatly barricaded off for 
repairs, past the Company power-station, past the refinery 
and then out of the Company fence and over a small muddy 
canal to the township—not, quite definitely not, the Company 
township. It was a pock-marked, distracted, ruined-looking 
place, and the home of the local Persian administration, of the 
police offices and prison, of the Persian medical officer, of a 
handful of Persian postal officials, the home, too, of those 
Persian labourers in the oil-refinery with not enough Company 
service to qualify for quarters in the single-storied, barrack-like 
area devoted to “ Company employees, third-class.” 

Here, in the bazaar, you could talk to a Persian merchant or 
two from the plateau as, with clouts on their heads and cool 
nightgowns about their bodies, they stood or sat in their little 
booth-like shops surveying the nearly empty streets over the 
bags of rice and millet and the bales of piece-goods with which 
they surrounded themselves. They were not romantic in mind 
or appearance, but, camouflaged by squalid clothes and dwell- 
ings, they made large fortunes supplying necessaries to Company 
employees “ third-class,” each of whom owed a township mer- 
chant indirectly from twenty to forty pounds. Rates of interest 
and margins of profit are high in Persia, and each merchant with 
a capital of ten thousand pounds outstanding on account of goods 
purchased by the labourers stood to double it within a couple 
of years. 

Still, these merchants were not Company-minded in the 
accepted sense, and once they had satisfied themselves that 
you were not a Company spy or, worse still, an information 
man from the local administration or from Ahwaz, the provincial 
capital. they would talk freely enough. There is a comforting 
sort of familiarity about the ramblings of a Persian not engaged 
in showing off or in screwing the last farthing out of you. He 
mixes history, geography and complimentary remarks in an 
amiable salade russe, in which King Solomon has a friendly talk 
with Alexander the Great at Delhi during the Indian Mutiny, and 
they foretell between them the magnificence of Queen Victoria 
and the success that was to come to her in the great war against 
the Germans. After an hour or two of relaxation I walked back 


to the bungalow area reflecting on the relationships of Sa’adi 
and Sherlock Holmes. The merchant’s twenty-year-old son, who 
spoke good English, had assured me that the well-known English 
writer Sherlock Holmes had pinched all his ideas from the 
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Persian poet. I wondered much about this as | approached 
Smotson’s senior bachelor bungalow. 

The night had come and was lit by great flares of low calor 
gas burning to waste behind the tank farm, lit too by the light 
appearing in garden and on verandah as the bungalow area 
awoke for its evening whisky. Smotson, also cooling off in his 
garden, gave me a drink. “I think you ought to have a bath 
and change of clothes after going to that place,” he said. He 
had a voice rather like Douglas Byng’s. “I hope you didn't 
drink anything there,” he added. I lied shamelessly about that 
“That’s good,” he said. “We've just buried Chemical Jones 
you know. Typhoid. I think you ought to know the drill,” he 
continued, “as you'll be joining the office.” He spoke of the 
staff office where I was to help him. “ They ring you up from 
the Company hospital in the morning and give you the danger. 
ously-ill list. It’s a little like the army. You have to be careful 
about the numbers, especially with a Jones. We've sixteen. Ag 
a matter of fact I very nearly made a boob,” he said, with a 
very Douglas Byng and confidential guffaw of laughter. “ You 
see, Workshop Jones’s number is very nearly the same as 
Chemical’s. He’s 23303 and the other is 32202. That’s funny. 
isn’t it? And they’re both Davids. Still, we got it right. It's 
little things like that that matter. Well, then you cable the 
next-of-kin, and you go on cabling each day till he’s off the D]. 
list. If the worst should happen the hospital will let you know 
at once. 

Then you want to be very careful. Religion first; and, 
remember this, make quite sure whether he’s a Mason. Some 
people pay a lot of attention to that at funerals. Then you get 
in touch with the workshops for the coffin and the civil engineer- 
ing department for the grave in the Company cemetery. The 
gardening department definitely don’t run it any longer. Don't 
forget to remind the engineers about the pumps, because if the 
tide’s going to be high it brings up the water-level and we abso- 
lutely must keep the grave dry for the funeral Those engineers 
are always forgetting. Then you ring the company garden depart- 
ment for flowers. Don’t forget transport, of course. You have 
to keep your wits about you, but there’s a list of what to do in 
the office. I say, do go and have a bath, old boy. I’m just going 
to give Hackshaw a tinkle to make quite sure Jones went off all 
right.” We both went into the senior bachelor bungalow. 

The telephone in my bedroom was on a joint line with Smot- 
son’s. Worried about typhoid, the sherbet and Jones, I picked 
up the receiver and listened. “ How did the funeral go? ” asked 
the senior bachelor. ~ Oh, all right,” said Hackshaw in a cultured 
and rather unwilling voice ; he was a new importation, a young 
man of the right type that the Company was beginning to intro- 
duce from the older universities. “ Many people there? ” asked 
Smotson. “ Quite enough, I thought,” said Hackshaw. “He 
started a new line,” he added informatively. “Oh, good,” said 
Smotson, almost with triumph, and I put down my receiver and 
fled to the bathroom terrified that my visit to Hajji Abdullah 
would land me second in that new line of Company graves. 
Some months lai I persuaded the Company to give me a 
Compafhy passage home in a Company tanker. 

Today, when I read that Persian officials are addressing letters 
to the “ former Company,” to the “ so-called Company,” to the 
“ Organisation for selling oil,” I feel sure that it must give 
some pleasure to many who are not Persians and, of course, 
much pleasure to almost all Persians. Admirable technically, 
and often financially, oil directorates can at times,eand for very 
long times too, be extraordinarily unimaginative over ordinary, 
everyday, pedestrian human affairs. For years now, and quite 
unselfconsciously too, important officials in London have been 
producing shiny pamphlets on what the Company has done for 
Persia, and important officials in South Persia have shown off 
Company churches, Company restaurants, Company bungalows, 
hospitals and the rest. They have dressed up that pale anony- 
mous body of shareholders in the proudest clothes of the fairy 
godmother. Now, one supposes, whatever else happens, that 
particular charade is over. 
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Man of Many Parts 


By MICHAEL GILL (Edinburgh University) 


O appear in grand opera must be as common an ambition 

of the youthful intellectual as is driving the Royal Scot 

for the more plebeian child. Explanation is simple ; the 
appeal is immediate and sensuous, the situation is melodramatic, 
the spectacle immense. Perhaps no other entertainment, not 
even the American triple-ring circus, hits at so many different 
levels at once as does, say, the victorious return of Radames 
to Thebes in the second act of Aida. Still damp with enthusiasm 
from our first immersion in Covent Garden or the Paris Opera, 
we would dream of commanding entrances under glittering lights 
and surrounded by a vast and motley chorus, of arias of an 
organ-like volume sung over swooning sopranos, of the tumul- 
tuous acclamation of the massed audience, followed by the 
adulation of the orchidaceous coterie in the dressing-room. We 
are older and somewhat disillusioned now. We have appeared 
in grand opera. 

It happened because the appropriate union will not allow its 
members, the opera chorus, to take non-singing parts. In 
London, we were informed, privates in the, Guards are often 
co-opted to enact these dumb waiters-about-stage. In Edin- 
burgh, however, the powers-that-be turned to the university, and 
we were enrolled ; a tatterdemalion coWection of future artists, 
architects, lawyers, philosophers, economists, medicos. There 
were even one or two people who had acted in amateur 
theatricals. But we were almost all, like Byron’s bass, “ ignorant, 
noteless, timeless, tuneless fellows.” It did not matter ; we were 
not supposed to sing. We only had to appear. Those evenings 
before the footlights had their excitements, however. 

It was the thrill of the bizarre and unpredictable. None of 
us had seen the particular productions in which we played. We 
were never rehearsed, nor even saw the set before we were 
actually “on.” A number of suave but somewhat harassed 
gentlemen would whisper rapid and often conflicting directions 
at us, we would be thrust into some outlandish uniform, a sponge 
of orange “ wet-white ” would be pushed soggily into eyes and 
ears, and then we would be dithering in the flies with the dazzling, 
deafening stage just beyond the stacked floats of last night’s 
performance. We were never quite sure what would happen 
next until it actually did ; and, of course, we frequently did the 
wrong thing. 

Opera is production on the macrocosmic scale ; the detail is 
unimportant. Extemporisation and a ready reaction to present 
possibilities are essential to its stage-managers, especially when 
on tour. Should an ambitious elephant or troupe of trained 
mice present itself at the stage-door it would be fitted 
into whatever production was current with perfect aplomb. 
Thus our philosophers, conventionally bearded, were welcomed 
as ideal secret police. Did this opera usually have a Gestapo ? 
Unnecessary question—it would tonight. (“ What do they think 
they are?” grunted one of the regular chorus at sight of the 
Socratic growths. “ Ruddy musicians ? ”) 

It was unusual, however, for any of our number to gain 
character-parts such as these. Most of us were “ everything by 
starts, and nothing long.” We would struggle out of cuirassiers’ 
helmets, frogged jackets and scarlet tights, straight into the 
brocaded finery of the picador. At the last moment someone 
had always mislaid his sword, or could not find a pair of trousers 
adequate for his dimensions. Then the resolutely cheerful voice 
of the assistant stage-manager would be shepherding us towards 
our next entrance. As we elbowed past shadowy props and 
piled scenery towards the distant glare and glamour, a melan- 
choly whisper would warn us “not to forget to stop on the 
steps.” “ What steps?” we would chorus unhappily. “We 
haven't been told to stop on any steps.” By now, however, it 
would be too late for further directions, and we would tumble 
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on willy-nilly, to be nudged into approximate position by thd 
seasoned chorus. 

Undoubtedly our worst performance was guard-changing in 
the first act of Carmen. Entangled with thirty excited school- 
children (they had been training for a month), deafened by bugles 
being blown off-stage in our ears, new and old guards entered 
in a flustered mix-up through the same arch instead of from 
opposite directions. We had been instructed to left-turn off the 
stage on being dismissed ; but when our over-zealous mentor 
hissed: “Guards! Right—turn! ” army conditioning was too 
much for half our numbers and we broke up in a properly 
Iberian disorder. “ Thank God we got a Navy,” commented a 
cynical stage-hand. 

It was a consolation to note that we were by no means the 
chief of the stage-managet’s worries. Few temperaments were 
thrown in the wings among the pre-appearance throat-clearings 
and trillings ; but the air was electric with potential. Neverthe- 
less, it would seem that the day of the diva is past. There are 
no more great personalities in opera, just as there are none in 
sport, politics and so many other fields. The tremendous 
character of a Chaliapin, the imperial airs of a Tetrazzini, would 
be as anachronistic on the modern stage as would be Grace’s 
beard in a six-day Test Match on the “ Gridiron.” Our machine- 
turned, perfectionist age calls for team-work and a superlative 
mediocrity. Cultivated individualism has left its supreme 
stronghold in the world of music and makes its last stand on 
the conductor’s rostrum. The principal singers whom we 
encountered were, in general, efficient, conscientious people, byt 
so normal that we had to ask Carmen who she was, and mistook 
Don Jose for a “ super.” 

The mantle of egocentricity has passed to that ubiquitous 
character, the stage hand. Few in number and negligent in 
attitude, these laconic gentlemen would perform miracles of 
transformation in the fleeting minutes of curtain-drop. Their 
utter disregard for the life and limb of all around them must 
show, we felt, a single-minded absorption in the demands of 
the performance. Here must be demonstrated a unique love of 
the theatre for its own sake. Once more we were to be dis- 
illusioned. We asked a gnarled individual about the next even- 
ing’s show. He shifted his “plug” gloomily. “That there 
Lohengrin. ’Orrible hopera ; starts hearly, finishes fate. Lots 
of changes. All them there ’elmets, an’ swans, an’ pigeons, an’ 
things. . . . "Orrible hopera.” 

Even the longest opera comes to an end, and eventually we 
were grouped on the cathedral-dim stage after the last curtain-fall. 
It was the pay-off ; the short Edinburgh season was over. We 
were wealthier by a few shillings—and a fund of Lifemanship 
gambits. We might not have set the Water of Leith on fire, but 
we must at least have excited the admiration of friends in the 
audience. A final disenchantment awaited us. We had seldom 
been recognised (apart from the president of one of our oldest 
and most learned societies, the sight of whose moonish coun- 
tenance, peering short-sightedly between powdered wig and lace 
cravat, had entirely ruined the second act of Fidelio for some). 
Even our worst misdemeanours had passed unnoticed. We could 
not have been fulfilling our true métier. Probably we should 
have appeared in opéra bouffe. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 


T this season of the year, more acutely even than in the 
first weeks of autumn, we are reminded of the imper- 
manence of beauty and of the irreparable outrage that 

time causes to the young. Only a few days ago the cherries 
were shaking their buds sturdily against the north-east gale ; 
today the petals have fallen one by one, leaving in the centre an 
ugly little stalk and blob, stretching brown stamens or pistils 
to the embrace of Nature, preparing for the red round fruits and 
the delight of little birds. The apple blossoms, more wonderful 
this year than in any other, will follow the same sensible course ; 
pink and whiie to begin with, and then settling and hardening 
into rough lumps of edible substance, thereby fulfilling the cycle 
of their nature and passing back, with a soft thump on autumn 
nights, through grass, through brown glutinous decay, into the 
final acids of the soll. The fact that all animate objects wax 
and wane, that this process of blossoming and decaying is more 
painful when observed in objects of great youthful beauty than 
in objects whose development is apparent only to the expert— 
this hateful deliquescence has, I admit, been commented upon 
with taste and acumen by poets and philosophers before my time. 
It is perhaps unwise to begin an article with so trite a prelude. 
Yet had you been with me in the orchard this morning, had you 
felt upon your cheeks the fine wind dancing towards you from 
the Downs, had you handled those filthy little cherry stamens, 
had you cast a knowing verweil doch-look upon the bumptious 
apple blossom, and had you then returned to your typewriter as 
] have returned, and sat down by the books—you also would 
be oppressed by the mutability of Nature and be prepared, at 
the risk of platitude, to intone the same lament that Sappho 
sang. or du Bellay, many years ago. 


* * * 7 


The things arranged around me as I sit assume, in contrast to 
the falling, fleeting flowers, the semblance of immortality. Im- 
mune to the harsh cycle of the seasons, they just remain in their 
accustomed places, sedentary and immutable, while I, their be- 
Joved master, as I join them each morning, have shed a petal or 
two during the night, have advanced a millimetre closer to the 
day when I shall be screwed up tight in a box and covered with 
many feet of soil. I have found it difficult not to attribute to 
inanimate objects sentient emotions similar to my own, or to 
disbelieve that things that have been with me for forty years 
should not have acquired those feelings of affection or loathing 
that constant cohabitation inevitably creates. I am aware that 
this is a habit as foolish, sentimental and irritating as that of 
regarding animals as if they shared the same processes of thought 
as the clergymen in Lincolnshire or the ladies in South Kensing- 
ton by whom they are so devotedly owned. Yet although it is 
indeed a foolish fantasy to suppose that inanimate objects can 
acquire feelings of approval or disapproval, it is certainly true 
that we ourselves adopt to these familiar things attitudes that are 
intimate, personal and experienced by no one else. I do not 
expect my nephews to feel for my shoehorn those sentiments of 
affectionate and well-tried comradeship that I experience myself. 
J} know that there is an old rusty pocket-knife, broken in both 
blades, that will be discovered when I am dead in the drawer 
of a dressing-table. My afflicted family will ask each other in 
wonder, “ Why did he keep that?” But they will never know ; 
never will they have even an inkling of the true reason ; that will 
remain a tight, warm little secret between myself and this ugly 
piece of rusted steel 


. * * 7 


Each of these objects upon the writing-table possesses, apart 
from the immediate congruity of the atoms of which it is com 
posed. an identity formed of past memories and associations. 
Jhe typewriter. for instance, on which I type these words has 
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been a constant companion for more than twenty-three years, 
In spite of the chance that it bears the name “ Remington” 
inscribed in letters of geld, it is, in fact, of German nationality : 
the back-spacer is called “ Riickschalter,” and it can write a and 
6 and u without the slightest strain. I have become intimately 
acquainted with every intonation of its voice and accent, with 
every jerk or hesitation of its slim arms and fingers. Although 
in general patient and industrious, it is subject (as one might 
expect from someone born in Berlin during the post-inflation 
period) to gusts of hysteria, to sudden movements of self-pity 
and even occasionally, I fear, to a Wutanfall, when its ribbon 
turns inside-out, refuses to move backwards or forwards like a 
wayward child, and in the end twists itself into a contorted piece 
of string. Now I myself understand and love this machine : the 
affection that 1 have always felt for the German character has 
enabled me to tend its moods ; but when I die it will fall into 
uncomprehending hands, and be misunderstood by people who 
never knew what inflation meant to the young Germans, and who 
will therefore not prove forgiving to its tantrums and sweet 
sensitiveness. It is in such a manner that links of authentic 
feeling are formed between one’s own character and the tempera- 
ment of the inanimate things with which one daily dwells. 


* * . * 


I raise my eyes from the keyboard and look at the other objects 
that are disposed upon my desk. To my right, sturdy and old- 
fashioned, is my old friend Wilson, with whom, or which, I still 
punch holes in sheets of paper when I wish to string them 
together. Wilson represents the only conscious theft that I ever 
practised in my twenty years as a Civil Servant; he did not 
belong to me, he belonged to His Majesty’s Stationery Office ; 
I abducted him, and we have lived in bliss together ever since. 
Beside him are two lumps of amber, terminating in brass seals 
for sealing registered envelopes, the one bearing the motio “ To 
de thaumaston hedu” and the other (acquired at a time of 
impending exile) the sad words, “ Nos patriae fines et dulcia 
linguimus arva.” These seals are priggish, but not snobbish. 
Then comes the porphyry bowl, in which when I was a regular 
smoker I used to keep my pipes. Today it is used to receive the 
ashes of a single cigarette. Above it, affixed to the wall, is a 
drawing by Landseer of the gorgeous Lady Blessington, and 
above her a charming print of Mrs. Thrale arrayed in black 
bonnet, with a cape tied tightly under her ugly little chin. Above 
that again is a sketch by Erich Mendelsohn of some impossible 
Ecbatana ; facing these, two pictures of the Shiants in the 
Hebrides. Two paper-weights there are, one formed of a stone 
from Athens, and the other, bearing traces of an Assyrian beard, 
picked up at Persepolis. And beside them a silver tumbler with 
a little hood, bearing an inscription in Arabic to the effect that 
it was given in memory of the circumcision of little Rifaat in 
1834. Propped against one of the diamond panes of the lattice- 
window is a tiny piece of coloured glass rescued from the still- 
smoking débris of the old House of Commons. 

* + a * 


These bits of things, as compared to the tumbling cherry 
blossom, are immutable: th do not change. Yet I am aware 
that their present identity is as mortal as | am myself ; once I 
die, and my memories are drained from them, they will just 
become little bits of dead stone, and glass, and paper. The clock 
upon the mantelpiece, having in later middle-age acquired acer- 
bity of tone, repeats these sullen conclusions. It is able, with 
its slow, deep double tick, to form two monosyllables in any 
language —soen gosier de métal parle toutes les langues. “ Tout 
passe,” it iterates, “ dead stone, dead stone, dead stone.” The 
advantage is, however, that, if I listen long enough, I can make 
it say anything I like. Nice things, nice things. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
« Antony and Cleopatra.” By William Shakespeare. (St. James’s.) 


In tragedy, as on the trapeze, height is a factor of the first impor- 
tance. It is not enough to fall hard, like a villain in a melodrama 
or a clown in the circus ring. In tragedy you must fall (and on 
the trapeze avoid falling) from a long way up. Either exhibition, 
otherwise, loses its point. 

In this play it is Antony who falls; Cleopatra—after fatally 
causing him to lose his grip—merely subsides. Her heart is indeed 
broken. But her heart was all her stake ; she has not lost the world. 
Antony has. Of what its conquest had meant to him, still means 
to others, it is therefore imperative that the actor should make us 
all the time aware. This Colossus, however fuddled, however 
tawdrily diverted from his destiny, must never seem less than 
colossal. Sir Laurence Olivier fails here to challenge, let alone 
supplant, our memories of Mr. Godfrey Tearle. He is incisive 
at will, he dominates the stage with his voice and his presence when- 
ever the situation demands it; but he is too reasonable, in gesture 
too explanatory, insufficiently aware of his former self and status, 
too unmindful of how neither is congruous to the ambience of 
Cleopatra’s court and the encroaching twilight of defeat. He falls, 
he falls hard ; but he does not fall from a great height. 

It is of course a fine and intelligent performance. (Intelligent ? 
Perhaps that is the trouble. Antony speaks great poetry; Sir 
Laurence speaks it beautifully for him. Perhaps the fault lay in 
a failure to recognise the possibility that Antony, for all his passions 
and his polysyllables, was seen by Shakespeare as a rather simple 
man.) Not less intelligent, and to my mind more successful, is Miss 
Vivien Leigh’s playing of Cleopatra. One of the troubles about 
this part is that so much of it comes to us at second hand. Cleo- 
patra’s “ riggishness,” her irresistible humour, her diverting eccen- 
tricities, her nostalgie de la boue—on these aspects of her character, 
as on her physical charms, the other characters frequently dwell. 
But Shakespeare left them out of the lines which he wrote for the 
lady, and no matter how or by whom the part is played we end 
up with a slight sense of deprivation, of having met somebody who, 
at that particular encounter, proved—though fascinating indeed— 
not quite up to her usual form. But there is still, of course, a great 
deal in the part, and Miss Leigh—sultry, barbaric, always lovely 
and at the last most moving—is easily the best Cleopatra I have 
seen. 

Mr. Helpmann’s Octavius Caesar begins as a brilliant and finishes 
as a very sound performance ; but Mr. Wooland’s Enobarbus is a 
dull fellow, with little poetry in him and no hint that—like Iago—he 
does not really belong in the officers’ mess. Nobody else makes 
much of an impression, and though Mr. Michael Benthall’s produc- 
tion is admirable, it is not in every case helped by the costumes. 
Antony's do not suit the man of action and Alexas is condemned 
to go about looking like the Spirit of Cocktail-Shaking in a tableau 
vivant of the “twenties. 


“ Hamlet.” By William Shakespeare. (New.) 


Mr. GuINNESS’s Hamlet enlists rather than compels our attention. 
It is far from being a great performance but it is a very intelligent 
One, and on the night when I saw it little deserved the harsh and in 
One case brutal verdicts delivered by some of my colleagues after 
the unlucky opening performance. 

Mr. Guinness takes us one stage nearer than Mr. Redgrave did to 
Don Salvador de Madariaga’s conception of a Prince who was about 
as gentle as a stoat. He lets us see that Ophelia is a discarded 
mistress ; he shows us (and it is one of the better touches in an 
uninspired production that Horatio is slightly shocked by the revela- 
tion) the cynical pride which Hamlet takes in having sent Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern to their deaths by a trick. It is for his 
presentation of what we (but not the Elizabethans) would call the 
seamier side of Hamlet's character that we shall chiefly remember 
Mr. Guinness’s performance. Elsewhere it suffers from a certain 
lack of authority, a certain unsureness. Perhaps a main contributory 
cause of this is the actor’s management of his eyes. They are, 
particularly in the soliloquies, much too restless ; they seem always 
to be looking away from things, not at them. A producer would 
have checked this tendency ; but Mr. Guinness, with more courage 
than wisdom, elected to produce himself. 

It cannot be said that he and his colleague, Mr. Hauser, have 
done their job very well. Of the supporting parts, only Mr, Stanley 


Holloway’s salty grave-digger can be said to be well played, though 
Mr. Ken Tynan’s Player King is quite effective and would be mors 
so if he made more noise. Mr. Alan Webb’s Polonius is adequate, 
but throughout the rest of the cast there is much perfunctory and 
some misguided playing. But for all that it is a curiously interesting 
evening, concluding (when I was there) in much more-than-friendly 
applause and a short, disarming speech from the stage in which 
Mr. Guinness recalled that the critic who had described him as the 
worst Hamlet he had ever seen had also decided that The Cocktail 
Party was “ the worst play of our time.” PETER FLEMING. 


“The Thistle and the Rose.” 

(Vaudeville.) ; 
Tue TITLE of Mr. Home’s historical: piece is from William Dunbar. 
That poet, one feels, would not be entirely flattered. Whatever the 
age of James IV was, it was not a dull one, and the language of 
the time had a vigour that has never since been matched in 
Scotland. But no flavour of this can be found in the English of 
Mr. Home’s fifteen tidy episodes which convey us jerk by jerk 
from Sauchieburn to Flodden and back to the widowed Queen in 
Holyrood. The dialogue is tasteless, there is no dramatic bite, 
and small attempt is made to develop character. If this were Mr. 


By William Douglas Home. 


- Home’s first appearance as a dramatist, it would be proper to pass 


As it is (also to borrow from Dunbar’, 
“I seek about this warld unstable 

To find ane sentence convenable ” 
and come to the conclusion that the author, whose ancestry is 
somewhat involved, stands too close to the subject to do it dramatic 
justice. More art, with less matter, and he might have mads 
something of it. IAIN HAMILTON. 


it over quietly. 


CINEMA 


“Bonaventure.” (Leicester Square.) —— “Call Meé Mister.” 


(Gaumont.) 
I conress I do not know a single nun, and yet an inner voice 
prompts me to believe that neither Miss Claudette Colbert nor Miss 
Gladys Cooper is what might be called a nun type. Their natural 
sophistication can be smothered in serge up to a point, but their 
voices sound strangely unholy. However, Bonaventure is not a 
particularly holy film, relating as it does the story of how a woman, 
Miss Ann Blyth, convicted of murder and on her way to be executed 
at Norwich Gaol, is forced by floods to take refuge in a convent; 
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accompanied, of course, by prison officers of notable ineptitude. Miss 
Colbert, the only person to believe in this woman’s innocence, 
sets out to prove it, and as by a happy coincidence all the witnesses 
for and against the Crown also happen to be in the convent, she 
is able to conduct her case with the minimum effort. 

This film is an adaptation of Miss Hastings’s play, and frankly 
it has turned out badly. The screen demands a greater measure of 
realism than does the stage, and here we are constantly being con- 
fronted with small scenes divorced, it seems, from the whole, 
planted by themselves for the sole purpose of elaborating the plot 
and yet bearing little relation to it. For instance, though we would 
like to know why Miss Colbert became a nun, it is unlikely that, 
faced with the problem of feeding and bedding down a hundred or 
so flood refugees, she and the Mother Superior would stand in an 
oasis of quiet at the top of the stairs and converse about the rest- 
lessness of her spirit and the wilfulness of her soul. It is true that 
Miss Colbert makes a few sorties with pillow-slips just to show that 
there is a subsidiary crisis going on, but in the main she and we are 
concerned with melodrama. This, though supported by Mr. Robert 
Douglas and Miss Ann Crawford, seems, against an artificial back- 
ground, unconvincing and artificial too. . 

It is obviously very difficult to find new stories for musicals, and 
if you are under the impression that you have seen Call Me Mister 
many times before, you are probably right. Miss Betty Grable, 
poured carefully and down to the last drop into an Army uniform, 
is a girl who is sent to stimulate, entertain and make sick with 
longing the soldiers far from home. Her mission is not so much to 
take the stage herself as to organise troop shows, and wherever she 
goes she meets wonderfully accommodating Colonels who drop, so 
to speak, their battles, and offer her several hundred men to take 
up tap-dancing, singing and scene-shifting duties. Pursuing her, and 
occasionally catching up with her, is Mr. Dan Dailey, a husband of 
outstanding fecklessness and, apparently, deathless charm. His is 
the sort of character which I, personally, find tedious, and the fact 
that Mr. Dailey’s grinning apologetic face is here Technicolored a 
liverish yellow doubly jaundices my view of him. Mr. Danny 
Thomas, who has recently become a noted comedian in the States, 
despite earnest efforts and a lot of props, fails to amuse. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
BALLET 


“Paul Draper.” Ballet. Workshop. (Mercury.) 


Batter Worksuop, in their Sunday-night programmes at the 
Mercury Theatre, are giving a very rare treat in the presentation of 
Paul Draper. This American may, I suppose, be called a tap dancer. 
But such a description falls so short in suggesting the subtlety and 
brilliance of his art that it is almost an insult to use it. If one is 
seeing Draper for the first time, as I was, one gets a peculiar and not 
unpleasant shock as he quietly walks to take his position in the 
centre of the stage—a tall, lanky figure dressed in an everyday black 
suit with waistcoat, but coat discarded ; obviously a man come to do 
a job of work which, without knowing, one might guess to be 
juggling. Then the pianist begins to play a gigue by Bach, and a 
strange miracle happens. Almost as if a wondrous mechanical toy 
had started to move, Paul Draper begins to dance ; his body more 
or less rigid from the waist upwards, his head either fixed in front 
of him or moving mechanically from side to side, a whimsical, half- 
vacant expression on his face, hig arms moving in restricted classical 
positions, his feet talking the most eloquent and expressive of 
Janguages, and his whole being possessed by an innate sense of 
rhythm. 

His first three numbers—one of which was danced without any 
music save that of his own making—were pure dancing, in that 
they contained no theme. These alone were evidence enough of 
one of the most personal forms of expression I have had the good 
fortune to witness. They showed that what Paul Draper has to offer 
owes nothing to any man, but has grown out of, and is absolutely 
part of, his own delightful personality. And this was not all. For 
the second part of his programme Draper gave examples of 
character dancing—*“ A Sharp Character” and “ Portrait of a Man 
Making a Vehement Speech.” Both were brilliantly witty. They 
showed the artist's profound powers of observation and his wonder- 
ful ability to translate into his own very special medium. On the 
technical side Draper's control, balance and timing seemed to me 
to be flawless, but even these attributes—whilst necessary to the 
perfection of his presentation—fade into insignificance before his 
artistry. And this artistry takes the happiest of forms, for it is 
joyfully exciting and leaves one in a state of exhilaration which is 
pot merely momentary but lasting. LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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Two concerts at the Royal Festival Hall this last w 

how well the building rewards really fine playing. wigs, In : 
Halina Stefanska played Chopin's E minor concerto there with . 
London Philharmonic Orchestra ; and her very sparing use of S 
pedal, the lightness of her touch and deliberate shallowness of her 
tone—all admirably in the style of the period—resulted in a 
formance every detail of which was immediately and effortlessly 
appreciable, thanks to the dry clarity that characterises the hall 
Yet her apparent emotional indifference to the lyricism of the slow 
— and her lack of physical gusto in the finale were equally 
obvious. 


Heifetz, who played at the hall on May 21st, brought even More 
dazzling technical qualities to the Brahms concerto and Mozart's 
A major, though his sense of style is far less certain than Mme 
Stefanska’s. His playing, for all its breath-taking glitter and agility, 
is cold—just how cold could be seen in the slow movement of the 
Brahms concerto—and there is almost a suggestion of perfunctori. 
ness in his inability to expand a phrase, to give it depth of intention 
and width of span as well as perfect tailoring and surface sheen 
Brahms suffered more than Mozart from this deficiency, although 
the “Hungarian” finale is well-suited to Heifetz’s style, better 
indeed than any other movement in either concerto. 


But the revelation of the evening was the sound of the Philhar. 
monia Orchestra strings, a sound which was in itself sufficient 
refutation of the charge that the hall is responsible for the deadness 
or lack-lustre quality of much of the playing that we hear there, 
Certainly the strings of the L.P.O. on May 17th made an entirely 
different noise from those of the Philharmonia four days later: 
but the difference lay in the players, not in the hall. The truth 
surely is that defects attributed to the building really lie with 
the players. I personally have no objection to hearing precisely 
the sounds made by each body of instruments in the orchestra 
provided those sounds are in themselves beautiful ; for the blend, 
or impasto, which so many listeners complain of missing in the 
new hall, is surely no more than the con-sonance or sym-phony of 
all the constituent instruments. Certainly the lighter orchestrated 
music, where the composer deals with instrumental sonorities ag 
individuals rather than families, is more effective in the hall (as 
was plain in Sullivan's delightful Di Ballo overture and Prokofiev's 
Classical Symphony on May 17th) than the richer, heavier styles 
of the late nineteenth century, Wagner or Tchaikovsky. But, given 
superlative playing of individual instruments and skilled conducting, 
might not this be remedied ? 

At Covent Garden it was a mistake to ask Kirsten Flagstad to 
sing in Fidelio. Her voice, so long accustomed to float majestically 
over the fortissimo of Wagner’s orchestra, sounded uneven and 
coarse with no more support than Beethoven offers ; and the broad, 
un-subtle gestures demanded of Wagner's super-women are insuff- 
cient for real human characters. Not that Mme. Flagstad played 
Leonora as though she were Briinnhilde, but, deprived of her vast 
Wagnerian setting, she seems shorn of her natural splendour, 
unnaturally diminished. MARTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITION 


“Sherlock Holmes.” (Abbey House, Baker Street.) 


Tue Festival of Britain, as it unfolds, is revealing many surprising 
and delightful pleasures, but is unlikely to show anything nearer 
perfection in its way than the reconstruction by the Marylebone 
Public Libraries Committee of Sherlock Holmes’s room in Baker 
Street. The scene has been set with pre-Raphaelite fidelity and gives 
off the same warm glow of piety and devotion as a picture by Charles 
Spencelayh. “ But here, unless | am mistaken, is our client “—and 
Holmes and Watson have just gone out on to the landing to meet 
him; they will be back in a second, for Holmes’s deer-stalker 
and great-coat as well as Watson’s top-hat and_ stethoscope 
hang on the back of the door, and a piece of toast with a bite 
out of it lies on the table, beside the half-filled tea-cup and a copy 
of the Daily Telegraph announcing the victory of Omdurman. 
Everything is here for the student of Holmes—violin, hypodermic 
syringe, revolvers, handcuffs, and a representative assortment of 
material for that “litthe monograph on the ashes of one hundred 
and forty different varieties of pipe, cigar and cigarette tobacco.” 
But the room, in its furniture and detail, is not only a shrine for the 
connoisseurs of Holmes but a deep pleasure for the student of the 
late Victorian period, whose nostalgia will be stirred by the recorded 
background music of cries from the street and the clip-clop of 
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soms. What other character in fiction could have evoked such a 
ned tribute of affection? It is hard to think of one. Much 
een gathered together at Abbey House to illustrate the 
f the great detective and his creator—photographs, car- 
firearms, pickled snakes and geological specimens— 
but the ghost of Holmes has returned to his untidy, unlovely ‘bachelor 
den, and someone must take pains to see that, when the Festival has 
subsided, tris charming reconstruction is preserved for the as oe 


of posterity. 
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CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW 


One of the best things about the Chelsea Flower Show is that its title 
exactly defines its function ; it is a show of flowers. Vegetables 
hardly intrude, and even flowering shrubs, in spite of the present 
fashion which finds a_supreme virtue in their permanence, keep 
in the background. This year the Royal Horticultural Society's 
show is suitably bigger and richer than ever, and if visitors to 
Britain want to see the domestic side of this country at its best 
they might well wander across the river from the Festival to this 
magnificent spectacle—the annual culmination of the hopes and 
ambitions of millions of small amateur gardeners. For these 
amateurs the important parts of the show are those that can be 
related to their back patches; accordingly it is the flowers in the 
marquee that arouse more fervent interest than the temporary 
gardens outside, with their weedless perfection and impeccable 
elegance. (An exception must be made in favour of the small 
demonstration garden for a prefabricated house, organised by the 
W.V.S.) To single out separate exhibits in a show of this size is 
invidious. All that can be done is to notice the trends of fashion, 
and to see that at present the widest gap between. the accepted 
and the possible standards of achievement is in such ubiquitous 
plants as irises, delphiniums and the whole dianthus a. ” 


ART 


Ir is perhaps ungracious to admit that my expectations were not 
fulfilled by the second open-air exhibition of sculpture in Battersea 
Park, for one must always be grateful for the opportunity to study 
work by foreign sculptors. Barlach, Arp, Kolbe, Pevsner, for 
example, are not often seen in this country. However, some of 
the pieces are totally out of scale with their surroundings (the little 
Giacometti figures) ; their placing misses the complete inevitability 
of some of the 1949 relationships (remember the Moores and the 
McWilliam) ; the exhibition as a whole lacks a centrepiece of real 
weight. (The eminence previously occupied by the Three Standing 
Figures now supports Maurice Lambert's Pegasus and Bellerophon 
—a work, it seems to me, of greater technical ingenuity than taste.) 


The compensations include Maillol, Lehmbruck, Despiau, and 
John Skeaping, who are well represented, and there are pleasant 
enough things by Soukop, Bernard Meadows, Karen Jonzen and 
Charoux. The contortions of Epstein’s Lazarus may be compared 
with those of Bourdelle’s Last Centaur, generally to the latter’s 
advantage. The exhibits that are most at home here are rather 
naturally the open, or opened-up, sculptures, through which the 
elements may play and the setting work its own magic. The iron- 
work of Reg Butler or Louis Archambault, and the billowing white 
involution of Max Bill, gain markedly from being out of doors. 
Two clanking mobiles of enormous proportions have laid claim 
to opposite corners of the area. Would that an eight-point gale 
(or even a team of small boys with guy-lines) could be laid on to 
persuade them to do battle ! The most attractive of recent works 
on view is assuredly Marino Marini’s horseman—an eroded bronze 
of Chinese simplicity and timelessness. 

The new Moore “standing figure ”"—an attenuated bronze of 
linked bone formations—may be seen at Battersea, at the Tate 
(where Moore’s first London retrospective is being held very suitably 
in Festival year) and, amongst other recent work, at the Leicester 
Galleries. It may be compared there, to illustrate the swing of the 
Moore pendulum during 1950, with the rocking-chair mother-and- 
child motifs that represent the limit of the opposite swing towards 
sentiment. Also here, and at the Tate, are two of the “lost wax” 
open-work heads of last year, while the “ helmet” theme, in which 
a separate inner form or figure—the spirit as it were—peers out 
ominously from its container, re-emerges after ten years. The 
arrangement at the Tate leaves much to be desired (Wakefield did 
the job better in 1949), but nothing can destroy the grave energy 
of Moore’s single-minded diversity. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


CHARLES KINGSLEY must have been either mad or wicked, that he could 
write a poem in praise of the North-East Wind. Only a mood of 
masochism could have driven him to it. Week after week passes, and 
still we are dried, fretted, chilled by this scourge It is a miracle that 
life advances at all, and to see summer, hand raised at the threshold of 
our northern world, waiting to knock and enter, is something to marvel 
at. Beauty is a presence that will not be denied, no matter how adverse 
the conditions. 


An Elusive Moment 

Determined to enjoy myself out of doors for a while, even though in 
an overcoat and scarf, I went for a stroll the other evening after sun- 
down. The half-moon was high, and its light was beginning to add a 
silky lustre to the twilight. I noticed the effect on the opening leaf-buds 
of the larger trees, such as the oaks and black poplars, silhouetted against 
the sky. The tender foliage shone, as though still wet with birth-moisture, 
and the mixed light of moon and dusk fell on these frail and dewy 
surfaces and burnished them to metal, gold against the west, copper 
toward the zenith. The familiar English scene was transformed, for 
those few passing moments, into an oriental fantasy in enamels. 


Festival in the Village 

Now that the National Jubilation is in full blast, every community in 
the land has come out in cross-garters. On Whit Monday night I went 
up to our hill-top village, where the church with its massive tower 
is dominant, backed by a Tudor inn which has had a licence since 1600. 
Opposite the inn stands a handsome house built by the Flemish weavers 
in the sixteenth century. 

The church and inn were flood-lit, and I marvelled, as I had formerly 
marvelled when I saw Edinburgh Castle transformed during the Festival, 
to see how floodlighting changes limestone to ivory, and Kentish rag 
to alabaster. Goudhurst Church is one of the treasures of southern 
England, both in siting and structure. Posed by the artificial light 
against a backcloth of flowering elms, with the garish colours of the 
Union Jack accentuated, the tower seemed self-conscious. I strolled 
round it while waiting for further events, and examined again the grooves 
in the masonry two courses up from the ground, where men of the 
village used to sharpen their arrows when archery practice was compul- 
SOry. 
The further events proved to be a torchlight procession. I saw it 
coming up the hill, the smoky flares bobbing and ducking in a sinister 
rhythm. ‘The fire from the torches lit up not only the steep street, but 
also the path of history. I half expected a witch-burning, a fancy 
accentuated by the howls and cries of the small boys who carried the 
improvised torches. 

Two ingenious and skilful members of our community had built along 
the further shore of the villag: pond a miniature replica of the South 
Bank Exhibition, with the Shot Tower flashing, the Skylon at its precise 
angle, and the Dome of Discovery and the Festival Hall illuminated. The 
work put into this labour of love must have beea considerable. Through- 
out the country, in hundreds of villages and cities, contributions of 
personal skill and zeal are being offered in this way. It is a healthy sign. 

In the Church Hall was staged an exhibition of relics, a few flakes of 
the snows of yesteryear ; photographs of past worthies, some Cromwellian 
horse-shoes, an Elizabethan water-clock, old garments and tools, and bits 
of pottery. These collections, made in half-humorous piety, are always 
interesting ; and they can touch the heart with “ thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears.” 


In the Garden 

A little indulgence in sheer delight is permissible this week, for the 
spring flowers, in defiance of the unseasonable wind and temperatures, 
are abundant in their glory. I have never known such a season for 
wall-flowers. With their Rembrandt fires smouldering under the cool 
vases to which the Darwin tulips must be compared, with here and there 
mists of myosotis to prettify the solid blocks of colour, the terraces 
and pondside beds offer an unintended coronation to the Festival soene. 
My jeremiad last week about the impending greenfly pest that must 
always follow a north-east wind is wasted, and I can offer it to any 
opposition party. The roses have never looked cleaner. 

The utility part of the garden, too, is becoming more substantial in its 
promise, and there also the lack of pests is remarkable. No calomel has 
been needed for the young onions, and no derris for the radishes. Has 
something gone wrong with the economic consequences of the wet winter 
and the arctic spring ? RICHARD CHURCH, 








SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 64 
Report by John Usborne 


Landor'’s fire of life, it must be imagined, flared up, and he found 
himself anything but ready to depart at the age of, say, 85. The 
reason : a boyish enthusiasm for either train numbers, bird watch- 
ing, folk songs or playing the saxophone. A prize of £5 was 
Offered for the second verse which Landor accordingly offered. 


Before his flare-up Landor had written: 
“] strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 

Nature I loved and next to Nature Art. 

I warmed both hands before the Fire of Life. 

It sinks and I am ready to depart.” 
Philosophic, resigned, sage and senile. Though the mood must 
change abruptly, there must be continuity. About a third of the 
entries went out on the first count for lack of this. With some 
it was as if their authors had not read the original ; or perhaps they 
were merely carried away by their zeal to peddle puns. And puns 
there were galore ; some were good like; 

but still I hope to copy all 
Their numbers down before my number's up.” 
(Leslie Johnson.) 
“The book of Exodus will not seem sweet 
Till trained on right lines I can read, record, 
And make the Book of Numbers first complete.” 
(Rev. P. A. Schofield.) 

The temptation to pun with the saxophone was the carrying away 
and undoing of many, entertaining though much of it was. I was 
surprised, however, not to meet even one “ divine -afflatus ” bellow- 
ing the embers. 

The not altogether unexpected lyre of Orpheus figured in many 
comparisons, almost all of which rendered their_ verses myth-heavy. 
of these Mrs. K. J. Webb's was the cleverest: 

“Now Orpheus-like, 1 would not go alone , 

With empty hands. Give me another dawn 

And yet another, till my saxophone 

Can charm the Dog to prick six ears and fawn.” 
And that illustrates, I think, as well as any the peculiar “ prosoddity ” 
of the word “ saxophone,” which for me would have ruled it out 
as a subject. J. N. Slade’s “ syrup-eructating saxophone” could 
have been by Dylan Thomas out of Roget and was not remotely 
germane to Landor. Of course in many the saxophone outwitted 
the harp-lyre (celestial). 

“Td rather live and play my saxophone, 
Than twang thé strings of my celestial harp.” 
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I'd guess that Geoffrey Minish has written a traumatic experience 
out of his psyche: — 
“ But for a Wizard Sax Ill trade my lyre, 
And yet awhile shall I forestall my doom: 
Piping more warmth injo the ebbing Fire 
With * Hot Licks’ practised in my empty room.” 
And “hellish” were many poets’ saxophones, 

There were no references to birds that never wert, except by 
Virginia Parker, whose bird that ever wast wast nought but pain 
worthy. 

“Yet now this life I will not abdicate, 

That yesterday seemed finished, dim and dull. 

The rarest bird of Paradise can wait 

Until I've seen that Lesser Black-backed Gull.” 
It was probably the difficulty of punning with this choice that 
brought.so many of them to the final rounds. Although of no 
bird was it written, I'm glad to report, that “it stinks and I am 
ready to depart,” the imp in John M. B. Nicolls sense of humour 
led him to get Landor watching a Black Redstart 

. but now upon my life 

It sings, and I am ready to depart.” 
Which is better, though similarly out of order. 
quotable verses in this category. 

In making my final decision I looked for a happy blend of pun 
and polish, of good Victorian diction and Augustan wit, nicely 
flavoured with parody. I recommend that the prize be shared 
equally by D. L. Clarke, R. J. P. Hewison and Graeme Wilson, 


PRIZES 


(D. L. CLARKE) 
] rose to go, yet loth was I to start. 
The lark at matins beckon’d me again: 
The fire of youth rekindled in my heart ; 
It sings, and I am ready to remain. 


(R. J. P. Hewison) 
The flame leaps up ; oh may there yet avail 
Long years wherein, a boy again, I look 
For engines thundering down the iron rail, 
And note their numbers in a little book. 


(GRAEME WILSON) 

A young man, quick and arrogantly live 

May well afford to bellow for his death. 

I, who have learnt at wheezy eighty-five, 

To play the saxophone, must save my breath. 
Others worth quoting were: — 

Yet life was all too short to solve the doubt 

Which for conclusive answer vainly begs: 

Do cuckoos board their actual offspring out, 

Or get some other bird to lay their eggs ? 
(Guy INNES.) 


There were many 


But hark ! I hear an unrecorded song ! 

Stir up the embers, raise again the flame ; 

For I must search the fields and woods among. 

I cannot leave yon bird without a name. 
(DouGLas Hawson.) 

The fire flares up, revived by emulation, 

That passion which till now had passed me by ; 

How can I quit both world and railway-station 

While he has engine-numbers more than I ? 

(S. M. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 67 
Set by John Clarke . 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a description 
of the closing stages in the trials of one of the followine—Mary 
Queen of Scots; Charles 1; Guy Fawkes; Captain Kidd; Oscar 
Wilde—written in the manner of those newspaper columns which 
daily present vignettes of proceedings in London police courts. It 
should be borne in mind that while verbal quotation should be 
accurate, a certain amount of surmise as to the events leading up 
to the crime in question and some licence in the descriptions of 
the characters concerned are permissible. Limit 250 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than June 6th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of June 15th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The New Feminism - 


Sin,—Ever since this correspondence started (with my review of Mrs. 
Amabel Williams-Ellis’s The Art of Being a Woman) | have been expect- 
ing the irruption of someone who, like Sir Angus Watson, should confi- 
dently miss the whole point and acclaim the “ New Feminism” as a move 
to relegate women to Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche. ‘This all-or-nothing picture 
(“to discharge male duties they must surrender their home life and their 
children to hired workers . . . denial of motherhood . . .”) is precisely that 
whose necessary accuracy the “ New Feminism” denies. The professional 
woman today probably gives rather more care and loving companionship 
to her children than did the non-professional Edwardian mother with her 
large domestic staff and round of social duties ; and while it is true that 
there are few women whom a wise assessment of alternatives would lead 
to carry on full professional or other non-domestic activities during the 
nursery phase of their family life, the nursery phase is, even for quite a 
sizeable family, a comparatively small segment of a whole lifetime. Over- 
whelmingly important, to most women all-absorbing, it rarely lasts beyond 
the fortieth year ; and the remainder of an active life can hardly be satis- 
factorily devoted exclusively to adding “ refinements” to the home, culti- 
vating the culinary arts and playing the admittedly entrancing game of 
fashion. 

What we “ New Feminists ” are groping for is a new balance, a pattern 
of life from girlhood to age in which all the elements of a balanced 
humanity shall be represented. The pattern cannot be the same as a 
man’s ; apart from anything else, it traces a quite different curve through 
a lifetime. But the balance, the fullness, is essential not only to the 
individual woman but to the family itself. What sort of companion to 
her husband, what sort of guide and educator to her children, is the 
purely feminine Thackerayan nitwit or the purely female Hitlerian cow ? 
An education, a pressure of public opinion, a use of “ statecraft,” taking 
into account only the “ primal function” of women leads ineluctably, 
via a truly blasphemous amputation of faculties and human potentialities, 
to these unpleasing ideals. 

The pattern is not impossible, even now, for a fortunate few. One 
can be centred in the family without being bounded by it, and have a 
home which is one’s pride and joy without being one’s prison; I know 
whereof I speak. It is for such a change in social attitudes and habits, 
in institutions, in professional and industrial practice, as will make that 
pattern accessible to the majority, that the “ New Feminism ” must work, 
thus averting both the catastrophe of a suppressive reaction and that 
decay of family life which Sir Angus Watson so rightly laments.—Yours 
faithfully, Honor CROOME. 

Pearmain, Claygate, Surrey. 

Sin,—The Spectator’s correspondents are helping to throw light on what 
“the New Feminism” may turn out to be, and on the pressures to which 
it will be subjected. We have had a representative of those who want not 
so much to remain women as to remain ladies, and of those who lament 
the horrid generalisations which haunt the subject; Sir Angus Watson 
speaks boldly for the large number who know what women ought to want 
to do and be, while dons are ambivalent on the now often startlingly 
elegant as well as learned young ladies of Oxford and Cambridge. As 
author of the book (The Art of Being a Woman) on which hangs this 
particular instance of a very general and useful debate, may I offer one 
or two remarks ? 

First may | plead with the dons. I am old enough to remember that 
there was once some truth in the uncivil tag, 

“ Abishag the Shunamite 
Shabby Hag the Newnhamite ” 
and, as an outsider, I must say I rejoice in the fact that, with the easier 
clothes of today, to be charming need no longer imply dull-wittedness. 
Might it be a point peculiar to “ the New Feminism” that it will enable 
us not just to consider the good qualities and privileges of the nineteenth- 
century male ? Go a little further back and we fitd that it was thought 
no evil for a man of learning or of action to be even startlingly elegant 
in his tastes and appearance. Consider Sir Walter Raleigh, Pepys (that 
great administrator) and that dandy Sir Humphry Davy. This may 
be a minor instance of the way in which a “ New Feminism ” might help 
to emancipate us all from some of the sadder repressions of the nine- 
teenth century, and might add to the general stock of cheerfulness. A 
more important legacy of the nineteenth century was the discovery of 
the advantages of specialisation, and then, later, of the productive wonders 
that could be accomplished by “breaking down” a job. But in some 
Spheres it may well be that, if the answer is in human beings and not 
in goods, that principle has been carried rather far. An eminent 
psychiatrist, speaking at the week-end at the Marriage Guidance Con- 


THE EDITOR 


ference, spoke flat out of some of the disadvantages of intensiva 
specialisation, He said that Britons are “emotionally immature” and 
said that this is in 2 great part because we are “a patriarchal nation” 
with women as “ slaves and helots.” In the name of better homes and 
more security for children he pleaded for more equality between the 
sexes. Could he be right? Certainly the two nations of Europe and 
Asia in which the position of women was the worst—Nazi Germany and 
Imperial Japan—did, in our day, show definite and very awkward symp- 
toms of emotional immaturity, Not only did they attack the rest of us, 
but their suicide rates suggest that they were not very happy or com- 
fortable people. Margaret Mead, the anthropologist, may be right whea 
she suggests that the present arrangements and traditions in Britain and 
America press hardly on men as well as women because the differences 
between individuals do not run as neatly along sex lines as these arrange- 
ments presuppose. 

I wonder if one or two fresh concepts seem to be emerging from the 
debate ? Can we say, for instance, (1) that we must try to think of any 
sort of “ New Feminism” as possibly benefiting society as a whole ; 
(2) That social justice, whether to a class, a race or a sex, is desirable 
because, in the long run, there are grave inconveniences in the relations of 
oppressor and oppressed ; (3) That this is most manifest where the tio 
is most intimate and domestic ? 

We certainly do not know the answers to all the questions raised. But, 
in a democracy, we all play our part in upholding or in modifying tha 
traditions within which we live, and thus, where we are not sure, wa 
ought to try to be tolerant with those who feel that the old paths some- 
times lead to undesired destinations. Mr. Hoyle, in his book on 
astronomy, quotes an unknown authority who puts this point with very 
and succinctness: “ It ain't what a fella don’t know as makes him a fool, 
It’s what he knows as ain’t so.”—Yours, &c., AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 

Pids Brondanw, Penrhyndeudraeth, North Wales. 


Priceless Health 


Sir,—One hesitates to question the sagacity of your editorial expressiong 
of opinion, but a suggestion made in your News of the Week note under 
the above heading in your issue of May 11th should not pass without 
comment. Referring to the possible limit of expenditure on health you 
wrote: “There still remains a vast and untouched field of social and 





“Che Spectator,” May 24th, 1851 
EPSOM RACES 


IN point of numbers, the attendance on Epsom Downs on 
Wednesday, the seventy-second anniversary of “The Derby,” 
was the greatest ever seen. The “Exhibition year” at Epsom 
will in this respect be memorable in turf chronicles. The 
weather was beautiful ; just enough rain fell early in the morning 
to lay the dust, and to enable Cockney beaux to dispense with 
those veils which are a notable feature of the concourse going 
and coming, which all Londoners not themselves at the races 
go to see in the streets of Southwark. The railways, warned 
by late disasters, organised their plans so fully and effectively 
that droves of passengers were conveyed with comparative com- 
fort as well as high velocity ; it is said that the Brighton Railway 
alone carried nearly twenty thousand persons on that double 
journey, without any sort of accident. Of course there was a 
great addition of foreigners, bent on seeing how we manage this 
national sport on our own soil; but the numbers of English 
were so prodigious that the foreign faces and garments seemed 
scattered but sparsely: and perhaps the immense concourse of 
ordinary vehicles was the reason for the opinion, expressed in 
one account, that there appeared a less proportion of the brilliant 
equipages which of yore were so splendid a feature of the great 
race meetings at Epsom and Ascot. The Police managed every- 
thing well ; so that, although nothing like so great a multituds 
was ever before seen on the Downs, there was no disorder, and 
no unwanted spoiling of innocent or unwary by the raptorial 
classes of our mixed society. 

[There were thirty-three starters for the Derby—the largest 
field on record. The race was won by the favourite, Sir Joha 
Hawley’s Teddington. The Oaks was won by Lord Stanley's 
Iris.] 

















preventive medicine on which very much larger sums [than the £400 
million a year expenditure on the Health Service] could easily be 
ewallowed up.” 

One section of the medical profession, the Public Health Service 
(medical officers of health and their assistant colleagues), has for over 
a hundred years now been practising methods based on the assumption 
that prevention is better—and cheaper—than cure. Moreover, the work 
of public health has been throughout its history under the scmutiny and 
control of local representatives responsible directly to the ratepayers, 
so that medical officers of health (of whom, incidentally, a large propor- 
tion have been Scotchmen) have always been accustomed to giving good 
value for every pound expended 

Out of the total cost ofethe National Health Service in 1950-51 of 
some £450 million, borne on both taxes and rates, the amount spent on 
the local health authorities’ services (health centres, care of mothers and 
young children, home midwifery, health visiting, home nursing, vaccina- 
tion and immunisation, prevention of illness, and after-care of 
illness, domestic help and mental health) was only some £30 million, 
plus about £8 million for the ambulance service—in which the 
“customer” is the hospital service—about £7 million for the School 
Health Service under the Education Acts and about £2-3 million for the 
epidemiological and environmental services under the Public Health, 
Food and Drugs Acts, &c. 

Surely there is a strong case for supposing that a genuine re-orientation 
-of the health services towards prevention, early ascertainment and health 
maintenance would save untold millions of pounds rather than inflate 
the already staggering cost of palliation and cure ?—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, G. L. C. ELLisTon. 

Executive Secretary, Society of Medical Officers of Health. 

Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


care 


«A Sleep of Prisoners” 


Sir,—I have just seen Mr. W. P. Jackson's letter in the Spectator of 
May 4th, in which he forcibly points out my error in interpreting the 
last scene in Christopher Fry's play A Sleep of Prisoners. First let 
me say that I readily apologise as Mr. Jackson demands, to the author, 
producer and actors. A mistake such as this is significant, however, 
the more especially as I listened very attentively to the play, and did 
indeed see it through to the end, which Mr. Jackson doubts. It is 
even more significant when one finds that no less an authority than 
the dramatic critic of The Church Times has made the same mistake. 
I do not know how this critic arrived at his error, for he is unknown 
to me; but another critic with whom I discussed the play was also 
under the impression that Jonah and the Whale was the theme repre- 
sented.— Yours, &c., M. S. 


Chapter of Entertainment 
Sir.—Janus’s selection of Proverbs vu for entertainment must surely 
bear the palm. The History of Bel and the Dragon, for our generation 
that loves detective tales, must be runner-up. It is a longer chapter, and 
we lose interest before the end ; but it bears a “U™ label, It was read 
ne out of my own Bible as my introduction to the Apocrypha at a 


tender age, and I can never forget it. About four years ago a little boy 
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Giles Romilly 
CHRISTINA CLAIMED 


“Giles Romilly’s first. novel is exceptionally and 
interesting. ... In contrast with the usual 
over-simplification of modern * Christina 
Claimed ’” is successfully written on several coalescent 
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levels. It is a conversation piece, an accurate and 
subtly observed re portage of a post-war social scene 
we have not yet met in serious fiction. But the book 
s also a moral study of character on an almost heroic 
cale MARGHANITA Laski, The Observer. 
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of four found among my luggage Great Short Stories of Detection and 

Mystery edited by Dorothy L. Sayers. Struck by the yellow and red 

jacket he asked what was in it. His mother found us a little later Sitting 

on the floor, both completely absorbed in the History of Bel.—I am, Sir 

yours faithfully, Epmunp J. A. Easten, | 
Burley Vicarage, Ringwood, Hants. 


Sir,—What about II Samuel vi 16? “ And as the ark of the Lord came 
into the city of David, Michal, Saul’s daughter, looked through a window 
and saw King David leaping and dancing before the Lord: and she 
despised him in her heart.” The whole story, says Quiller-Couch, 20es 
into about ten lines. Your psychological novelist nowadays, given the 
wit to invent it, would make it cover 500 pages at least.—Yours faithfully, 

H. G. RAwtinson, - 


Sirn,—To call the rather Hogarthian proceedings of the abandoned 
woman in Proverbs vil an interesting tale reminds one of the celebrated 
suggestion that the Day of Judgement might be called a pretty sight— 
Yours faithfully, W. F. Lorrnouse. 

Old Bark House, Woodstock, Oxford. 

[Janus writes: The adjective used was not “ interesting ” but “ enter- 
taining.” It referred, of course, to the language used by the writer, not 
to the subject-matter, which is hackneyed enough.] 


What Voltaire Said 

Sirn,—In his Spectator’s Notebook of your last two issues Janus has 
raised an interesting point about the attribution to Voltaire of a quotation 
which, although very ,close in sense, he worded incorrectly. This is 
generally quoted: “I do not agree with a word you say” (or, “I dis- 
approve of what you say”), “ but I will defend to the death your right 
to say it.” However, Janus is justified in his doubt as to whether Voltaire 
ever did use it, and correct in his information that it was first attributed 
to him by S. G. Tallentyre (E. Beatrice Hall) in her book The Friends of 
Voltaire. In this book the remark was enclosed in quotation marks, and 
was therefore supposed to have been written in a letter to Helvétius; 
but it does not occur in any of the letters in question which have ever 
been published. The nearest approach to it which I have come across 
in Voltaire occurs in his Dictionnaire Philosophique, and may well 
have been paraphrased by Beatrice Hall. In it he is referring to 
Helvétius, whom he greatly admired: “ J’aimais l'auteur du livre De 
lEsprit... . / Mais je n'ai jamais approuvé ni les erreurs de son livre, ni 
les vérités triviales qu'il débite avec emphase. J'ai pris son part haute- 
ment quand des hommes absurdes lont condamné pour ces vérités 
mémes.” 

It interested me particularly because it was the only famous quotation 
of Voltaire I knew before reading him which I did not come across in 
any of his works. It took me some weeks to clear up the mystery to 
my Satisfaction.—Yours faithfully, J. E. G. Dixon 

Merton College, Oxford. 

[Janus writes: I quoted the version given by Lord Simon in the House 
of Lords.] 


Englishman in Exile 


Sin,—May I ask you to record my appreciative grin at Mr. J. B. Broad- 
bent’s contribution, Englishman in Exile ? “1 have read all the Under- 
graduate Pages and confess to a little astonishment at their continued 
seriousness. Although it has taken a Sassenach in Edinburgh to do it, 
Mr. Broadbent deserves gratitude for restoring one’s belief in student 
glim. 

I chuckled over his comparison of our houses to coffins and Pharaohs’ 
tombs. It took me quite a few years of living abroad in the wide open 
spaces to realise how cluttered and stuffy are many Scottish homes. That 
fault is a survival. Not so, by any means, but a comparatively new line, 
is the lack of a drink and a place wherein to swallow it. If Mr. Broad- 
bent would not object to converse with a grandmother, I invite him to 
elevenses in my bare, airy living-room where, over his desired tankard 
of beer, we might get into a companionable huddle re the reason why, 
in these taxing times, the thieving of stones is much more 4 la mode 
than the stoning of thieves.—Yours faithfully, ISABELLA MCRAE. 

Daramona, Barnton, Edinburgh. 


Sir,—May I say how shocked I am at Mr. Maclachlan’s slander of this 
ancient seat of enlightened humanism as a sort of hostelry for * profes- 
sional education.” And how much it pains me, after three year's 
residence in the capital and four centuries of Gordon ancestry, to be 
still treated as a “ guest” in this country: a proof of how difficult it 
honestly is to feel at home in Scotland. Dangerous, too. At home we 
can say what we like; in Edinburgh to “disparage” anything is bad 
taste. In-Moscow it is treason.—Yours faithfully, J. B. BROADBENT. 
7 Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 4. 
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Sums up toa total holding of £5 ,oo0 are acce pted 
for investment in the Abbey National. For further 
| \ particulars, apply for a copy of the Society's 
H Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
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virtue. To the hasty tempered it may be a sedative, 
to the forlorn it may be a solace; it may make the 


worried carefree, it may make the careless care 





less; for the pessimist it may be a counsel of hope, 


3 

; for the optimist it may be the confirmation of \ 
“A 

q a dream... But even if your cigarette be a 


SOBRANIE never defend it on grounds of morality 





or necessity. It is mere ‘pleasure undiluted—and in 


these sad times that is surely warranty enough. 


%* *& *& Sobranie ‘Virginia’ are 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sobranie who have been making 
perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
smoking first began in this 


country over seventy years ago. 
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Members, including dependants, can make private 
arrangements for Hospital Pay Bed, Nursing Home 
and Specialist Treatment, and the Association refunds 
all or part of the cost. Send for subscription details 
and brochure to:— 


WZ BRITISH UNITED 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


REP. 23/97. 
PROVIDENT HOUSE, 61, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.cC.l 















AUSTRALIA 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
AIR SERVICE 


Vancouver—Honolulu—Fiji—Sydney. Leave Vancouver every alter- 
nate Wednesday by luxurious ‘“ Empresses of the Air”. Relax one 
whole day in Honolulu, with hotel accommodation and meals included. 
16-hour stop-over at Fiji, with connections to New Zealand. The 
through air rate from London to Sydney is £260, and to Auckland 
£279. You can vary your route by choosing sea across the Atlantic and 
rail across Canada. Combination rates quoted. 


THE FAR EAST. Every Sunday from Vancouver to Tokyo 
and Hong Kong. Shortest and fastest westward route, 


For complete information your authorised agent or 
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Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
(Whitehall $100); 103 Leaden- 


hall Street, E.C.3( Avenue 4707) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


OWPER could discover in Johnson's Lives only one poet 
“whose mind seemed to have the slightest tincture of 
religion.” His name was Collins ; Cowper had never heard 

of him before. “ He was barely in his senses,” he writes. But he 
had religion; and “there are some hopes for him” therefore. 

Housman could discover in the poetry of the eighteenth century 
only four poets in whom “the true accent of poetry” “emerged 
clearly from the contemporary dialect”: Collins and Cowper, 
Christopher Smart and Blake. “And what other characteristic,” 
he asks, “had these four in common?” None, except that they 
were mad. Common to all of them, in fact, though Housman 
does not say so—esteeming it, I should suppose, a part of their 
madness—is that they had religion. Collins, alone of the four, 
manages to keep his religion out of his poetry ; to find that he had 
any, you must go to Johnson's life of him. Cowper does not keep 
his religion out. But no poetry that ever was is so little mad. The 
miracle is that poetry could be so ordinary. In Cowper, if anywhere, 
we have la poésie domestique made perfect. “The Christian 
Horace ” Sir Herbert Grierson calls him—having in mind the Horace 
of the Satires and Epistles. Not Prior nor Pope, but Cowper, he 
thinks to be “the finest product of the spirit and art of Horace 
in Our poetry.” 

I think that a little too good to be true. But it is pleasant to 
hear Cowper praised for his poetry. It has become the fashion 
to love him for his letters and his lovableness, but to be lukewarm 
about his poetry. It did not begin with Lord David Cecil, but he 
has helped, perhaps, to keep it going. “ The letters,” he says, “ are 
the best thing (Cowper) ever wrote. . . . The poems are not so 
good as the letters.” It is refreshing to have a new book about 
Cowper in which the poetry takes first place. Mr. Nicholson’s 
William Cowper* is about Cowper the poet. If it is not an impor- 
tant book, it is timely ; and I find it everywhere interesting and well 
written. At least it serves to remind us how considerable a place 
in our poetry Cowper once held. We forget, or, if we remember, 
we find it difficult to believe, that in the last years of the eighteenth 
century he was, of living poets, the most widely read, and the best 
loved. Lamb, in a sonnet written in 1796, goes so far as to call 
him “ of England’s Bards the wisest and the best.” But “I do love 
him so,” he writes to Coleridge ; and perhaps, with Cowper, the 
only good criticism is the affectionate. With “ The Task,” in 1785, 
Cowper captured decisively the affections of a vast public. 

Mr. Nicholson is a good deal occupied in exploring what the 
Evangelical Revival did for the poetry of Cowper. One thing I can 
tell hifn ; it helped to sell it. “ Without the Revival,” Mr. Nicholson 
says, “(Cowper) would never have become a poet.” Certainly 
without the Revival he would never have had a public. The 
Revival was “ an essentially romantic movement,” and as such more 
catholic than the creeds. Except for the Olney Hymns, most of 
Cowper's poetry was written when he had shed his Revivalism. One 
of the best chapters in Mr. Nicholson’s book is the chapter on the 
Olney Hymns (and on hymns).. I cannot think him happy, certainly, 
in his defence of “the most criticised and even ridiculed” of 
Cowper's hymns—* There is a fountain... .” “It is thought to 
be in bad taste,” he writes. But “if this hymn is in bad taste, then 
Christianity itself is in bad taste.” In general, however, Mr. Nichol- 
son judges Cowper's hymnody justly. Cowper fails here because 
“he was shy and diffident, and even when he joined in what one 
might call the mass enthusiasms of the Evangelicals, he never quite 
merged his emotions with those of the others.” 

But the Revival made Cowper a poet, Mr. Nicholson thinks, 
because it drove him to Nature. He saw Nature first as a kind of 
appendix to the Bible. The purpose of Nature was to show forth 
the glory of God. Its scenes were “an elaborate missionary 
pageant.” But once Evangelicalism had directed him to Nature, he 
became gradually more and more aware of an objective existence 
which it had, not explicable in evangelical terms. “ His religion,” 
Mr. Nicholson says prettily, “ commanded him to love, not only his 


~ * William Cowper. By Norman Nicholson. (JJoha Lehmann. 10s. 6d.) 
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neighbour, but his neighbourhood.” But to love it in rather 
tical fashion. In Cowper's love of Nature there is, in fact a oat 
deal of the farmer and gardener, of the aesthete nothing. of th 
Wordsworthian less than we would like to believe. The ‘pest - 
the countryside, Cowper belongs, Mr. Nicholson usefully reminds 
us, to country about as ordinary as you can find—* the country a 
of mountains and lakes and wild sea shore, but of fields, hedges, 
haystacks, pigsties, duckponds, quarries, roads, railings and rubbish. 
tips.” Mr. Nicholson, indeed, calls Olney—the Olney of Cowper's 
time—* suburban.” 

With what Mr. Nicholson says »about Cowper's temper towards 
Nature I agree. But that Cowper was drawn to Nature and to 
poetry by the Revival I am not persuaded. Rather, I believe, he 
conceived both Nature and poetry as a means of escape from 
Revivalism, from what survived in him of Revivalism after the 
Olney Hymns. The country gave him something to do: poetry 
gave him something to do. Both helped him to forget that he was 
damned. Actum est de te; periisti. We had learned that from 
Revivalism. In all his thinking, from 1780 onwards, this was the 
“loudest” of his thoughts. He could quiet the clamour of it onl 
by doing something, by writing something, by a succession of ordi- 
nary behaviours. He had got to be ordinary. Nature—tields, that is, 
hedges, haystacks, pigsties, duck-ponds, rubbish-tips and the like 
—gave him something to do. Poetry gave him something to do, 
Both brought him to the ordinary; he shields himself so from 
everlasting Periisti. The half of his letters cries it to us. He is the 
only poet, perhaps, who ever set out to be ordinary. He must be 
ordinary, he must write poetry, or be damned; only so, at any 
rate, can he save himself from the daylong consciousness of 
damnation. 

With the publication of “ The Task ” in 1785 he ceased, in effect, 
to be a poet. But he saved himself from a relapse upon Revivalism 
by becoming a translator. For half a hundred reasons—Matthew 
Arnold among them—nobody now reads Cowper’s Homer, Mr, 
Nicholson excepted. For Mr. Nicholson it is still “a readable and 
enjoyable piece of narrative verse.” But if you prefer Pope, he 
can forgive you. “Pope's artificialities,’ he writes, “ might be 
unlike Homer, but they were at least like Pope ; whereas Cowper, 
in turning to Milton for a model, lost his own voice and found 
no other.” He does not quote Southey’s criticism, which annoyed 
Lamb, but which has force: “ Pope has disguised (Homer) in top- 
finery, and Cowper has stripped him naked.” Mr. Nicholson's 
excerpts from Cowper’s Homer certainly have a winning quality. 
Nor must we forget that the book was influential. Cowper was 
the first of living poets; he could not be put by. His publisher 
cheerfully gave him £1,000 for his Homer, and was ready for a 
second edition. In 1799 the same publisher published James 
Beresford’s Aeneid ; for no better reason, I fancy, than that it was 
studied on Cowper. For translators, and for poets, Pope and 
Dryden no longer furnished the pattern. 

Mr. Nicholson cannot bear “John Gilpin,” and says so like a 
man. And he does not think much of “The Loss of the Royal 
George.” Nor do I: but I think he over-praises some of Cowper's 
occasional pieces. I like nearly all that he has to say of “The 
Task.” The best of “The Task” is to be found, no doubt, in 
contexts that may be styled domestic. But some of Cowper's loftier 
effects are memorable: 

“ All has its date below, the fatal hour 

Was registered in heaven ere time began. 

We turn to dust, and all our mighty works 

Die too ; the deep foundations that we lay 

Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 

We build with what we deem eternal rock ; 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood ; 

And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain, 

The undiscoverable secret sleeps.” 
It is easy to call that commonplace moralising. But it is difficult 
to refuse a place in poetry to truisms made beautiful. After all, 
beauty is truism, or something very like it. H. W. Garroo. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Henry Fuseli 
Selections from his Writings with an 


Mind of Henry Fuseli. : 
The (Routledge and Kegan 


By Eudo C. Mason. 


Introductory Study. 
Paul. 25%.) _ : 
The Drawings of Henry Fuseli. 258.) 
Fuseut’s peculiar quality as a draughtsman was his power of extract- 
neanny significances from commonplace subjects. His friend 
Blake required a spirit world far removed from earth as a dwelling- 
place for the symbolic creatures of his imagining ; but for Fuseli 
Hell stared out of the eyes of an elaborately coiffured female, 
stitching her dress for a ball, and the landscape of heaven—if 
indeed he ever glimpsed it—resembled the backcloth of the 

Haymarket Theatre set for a classical performance. 

There is something histrionic about even the best of his drawings. 
Characters from some drama, Shakespearean or mythical, throw 
themselves into attitudes of choreographic horror or woe. Their 
eves roll ; every muscle is taut, every limb stretched in apprehension 
or in cataleptic repose. Mr. Powell has chosen his 64 illustrations 
most ably and has struck a fair balance between Fuseli’s various 
manners. In his introduction he makes some interesting observa- 
tions on that curious man’s left-handed technique. But he does not 
attempt to exaggerate Fuseli’s importance or to suggest that he is 
the equal of Blake. For where Blake rejoiced in visions Fuseli 
luxuriated in nightmares. It is not strange, therefore, that a genera- 
tion which has fostered surrealism should call him back from 
oblivion as a sort of ghostly ancestor. All that he drew has the 
strange, baleful disproporticns of a feverish dream; and _ his 
writings, which were copious, and from which Mr. Mason has 
extracted a variety of diverse passages to form his book, seem to 
have been scrawled down at a similar fever-heat. 

“He is evidently a gentleman, a scholar, a philosopher, a genius 
and a man of wit,” Fuseli wrote of himself in an anonymous review 
of his anonymous pamphlet on Rousseau. But he was hone of these 
things, as he cogently demonstrated by this dishonest piece of 
journalism. He was a man of considerable but disorderly talents, 
utterly.incapable of reconciling what he wished to be with what he 
was. One of the chief delights indeed of Mr.. Mason’s selection 
lies in its inconsistencies. Coming from Switzerland as a young 
man, Fuseli was encouraged by Reynolds to take up painting. 
Youthful influences had been entirely on the side of sensibility ; 
his earliest friend Lavater was an intimate of Goethe’s; his own 
adolescent enthusiasm was for Rousseau. But all this he cast aside 
and, after a short sojourn in Rome, could praise nothing but the 
classicism of Raphael and Michelangelo, dismissed the Middle Ages 
as a time of barbarism, and was enthusiastic for Greco-Roman 
sculpture, which he mistook for Greek. -His attitude to the Elgin 
Marbles, when Haydon dragged him off to see them in Lord Elgin’s 
damp shed in Park Lane, is indicative of the theory-ridden intoler- 
ance of his maturity. “De Greeks were godes! De Greeks were 
godes ! " he shouted in his thick Swiss-English, as he strode about 
the collection in his fierce way. But, once home, he found that his 
initial enthusiasm would entail a radical revision of his aesthetic 
creed. No great artist, he believed, ever worked from the life. For 
himself he would often say, “ Damn Nature—she always puts me 
out!” But these Parthenon figures were, as he saw it, transcrip- 
tions from Nature; so if they were as great as he had at first 
thought they invalidated his eighteenth-century prejudices. Theory, 
however, triumphed ; and Fuseli speedily retracted his first spon- 
taneous judgement. 

_In his relations with Blake there seems to have been a similar 
divergence between simple admiration—* Blake is damned good to 
steal from ! "—and an endeavour to steer his friend’s independent 
genius into classical channels. Mr. Mason, in his introduction, 
makes a most interesting assessment of their mutual influence. The 
evidence concerning their intimacy is slight, however; they had 
been friends ; they did not quarrel, but grew estranged ; and each 
left some mark on the other. 

Fuseli’s attitude to Blake and to the Elgin Marbles was of a piece 
with his deeply contradictory character. There is no statement 
recorded by Mr. Mason which one cannot find at least half 
retracted somewhere else in the book. Even his admiration for 
Michelangelo was not quite whole-hearted, and in at least one 
passage he dismisses Raphael’s Madonnas as insipid. The would-be 

gentleman, scholar and philosopher,” with his carefully composed 
classical features, found it difficult to control the fiery, disorderly 


By Nicolas Powell. (Faber. 
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and haunted romantic within. Indeed, most of his energy must 
have gone to waste in his private civil war. 

Mr. Mason’s selection is extremely rich; it is, however, little 
more than a source-book. For his fifty pages of introduction and 
his often illuminating notes introducing his various sections do not 
amount to a proper study of this remarkable man. Fuseli’s own 
writings, his book reviews and the passages quoted from his lectures 
make extremely difficult reading. He writes English with a 
foreigner’s fatal fluency, and with uncritical exuberance He is 
a man who should not be allowed to speak for himself ; he requires 
a biographer. But should anyone undertake that exciting réle he 
will owe a great deal to Mr. Mason’s spade-work. J. M. COHEN. 


The Chances of Peace 


Peace Can be Won. (Michael Joseph. 8s, 6d.) 


No book with such a title needs much bush. If there is anything 
that all Europe this side of the Iron Curtain, and most of it the 
other side, wants to believe it is that peace can be saved. Mr. 
Hoffman, it must be noted, does not say “ saved” ; he says “ won,” 
which is not the same thing. And he explains quite plainly and 
specifically why he believes that what everyone wants to see achieved 
can be. There is no need to canvass the author’s credentials. One 
of America’s most successful business-men, never in any sense a 
party politician, he has become known and trusted throughout 
Western Europe in recent years as the Administrator of the Marshall 
Plan, and in that capacity he has come to know Western Europe as 
few of his countrymen know it. But for M. Molotov he might have 
known Eastern Europe equally well, but M. Molotov, after travelling 
to Paris to discuss the Marshall Plan in its initial stages, decided to 
declare war on it—and in that war has been signally defeated, for, 
judged by any rational criterion, the Marshall Plan as a stabilising 
factor in Europe has been a conspicuous and impressive success. 
If anyone doubts that the figures Mr. Hoffman cites are such as to 
dispel the most obdurate scepticism. 

Experience of the plan justifies the firm reliance Mr. Hoffman 
places on one of his four instruments of peace, the economic ; the 
other three are the military, the political and the psychological— 
which means propaganda. The importance of the economic instru- 
ment lies in the fact that prosperity is the best answer to the 
Communists, and the return of comparative sufficiency to Western 
Europe after the disintegration and stringency of the immediate 
post-war years has coincided with a general recession of Com- 
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munism. None the less, Mr. Huffman, after believing at first that 
good ideas can be left to drive out bad automatically, has grown 
alarmed at the devilish ingenuity of Communist methods (e.g., “ the 
tale-bearing, key-carrying, mail-snooping concierge ” in France) and 
the measure of success with which every political and economic 
grievance is exploited. Hence his insistence on new efforts on the 
information front, in some ways the most important and interesting 
feature of his book. “ First,” he affirms, ” we must crystallise a 
free-world doctrine which reflects the ideals and strivings of free 
men around the globe; then we must find words with which to 
express the doctrine.” And then, of course, means must be devised 
to carry the words over those tracts of the world where freedom 
has ceased to be a reality, and almost to be even an ideal. That 
should not be impossible, and Mr. Hoffman indicates the importance 
he attaches to the task by allocating to it $300,000,000 out of the 
$2,950,000,000 he estimates to bé necessary, over and above the 
vast military expenditure, for the supreme achievement of winning 
the peace. And official efforts thus sustained should be reinforced 
by “a non-government crusading propaganda agency” which 
would undertake enterprises falling outside the official scope. 

How practical is all this? What are the chances of peace being 
thus achieved? Why, to begin with, has Russia not marched 
already ? Mr. Hoffman gives several reasons, apart from America’s 
assumed superiority in stocks of atomic bombs. He quotes figures 
(as Mr. Edward Crankshaw does in his recent Russia by Daylight) 
to demonstrate the striking superiority of the Atlantic Treaty Powers 
in all the chief constituents of war—coal, steel, electric power, oil 
(though reports of new Russian oilfields since his book was written 
may call for some adjustments here). He believes that nationalism 
in countries like Poland and Czechoslovakia, and for that matter 
the Ukraine, will soon make rifts too wide for a common Com- 
munism to bridge. And he rests considerable hopes on the political 
disintegration that must follow the death of Stalin, whoever the 
dictator's personal successor or successors may be. The concrete 
and the conjectural are mingled in this balance-sheet, but on the 
whole it impresses. The worst disaster that could befall Western 
Europe would be the growth of a fatalistic pessimism in the face 
of Russian might. To any tendency of that kind Mr. Hoffman’s 
book is a convincing corrective, though he has no belief in any early 
establishment of harmonious relations with the Kremlin. 

WILSON HArRIs. 


Parliamentary Traditions 


The Parliament of France. By D. W. S, Lidderdale. (The Hansard 
Society. 18s.) 
Tuis is by far the best book on French Government that has 
appeared, either in French or in English, for a long time. English- 
men are apt to regard the complexities of parliamentary government 
in France with amused tolerance, and as evidence of how ill-suited 
are British modes of government for the less empirical nations of 
Europe. This politically stupid and historically inaccurate attitude 
has been possible, though not excusable, because the superstition 
has persisted that parliamentary government is a relative novelty 
in France. In fact, as Mr. Lidderdale shows, France has a vigorous 
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and continuous tradition of parliamentarianism dating back to 1789 
Since then she has had twelve different constitutions and two Periods 
of provisional government ; but none of them was able to dispense 
for long with some form of parliamentary institution. And “ it i 
from the experience gained in this long process of open-handed trial 
and extravagant error that the solid balance of parliamentary rule 
and custom has been built up.” 


The main concern of the book is to give a detailed description 
of how the Parliament of the Fourth Republic is elected, how it 
conducts its debates and its business, how votes are taken and laws 
are passed. Procedural details do not naturally lend themselves to 
interesting treatment. But Mr. Lidderdale has so completely 
mastered them, and describes them with such limpid clarity and 
with so profound an understanding of their historical roots, that he 
has succeeded in writing a fascinating book about them. Since the 
crucial test for the Fourth Republic comes soon with the general 
elections, the book has an immediate interest and a topical value. 


Procedural details, as the author shows, often reveal a whole 
attitude of mind. In the House of Commons all debates are 
eventually reducible to one form: motion, question and decision, 
In France debates are about a subject rather than a motion, and 
the formulation of the question for purposes of voting follows 
and does not precede the discussion of the subject. Parliamentary 
debates are therefore largely untrammelled by technical rules, and 
the criterion of relevance is much slacker than in England, 
Similarly, the English practice of Members “ pairing off” so as to 
enable both to be absent when a vote is taken seems to the French 
a dereliction of duty; yet the corresponding French practice of 
voting by proxy is justified as enabling a Deputy to attend to other 
business without robbing his constituents of a chance to have their 
“ legislative will” recorded. 


Such nuances of outlook are usually explicable only by differences 
of historical growth and circumstance. It is on this that Mr. 
Lidderdale’s book is especially illuminating. French history since 
1789 seems broken and disjointed so long as we look only at the 
formal régimes and the written constitutions. Look, instead, at the 
growth of Standing Orders, at the evolution of methods of financial 
control by the legislature, at the custom of dividing the Assembly 
into bureaux, at the rules for the verification of members’ credentials 
and the election of the President of the Assembly, and you find a 
steady development of parliamentary government dating back at 
times even to pre-revolutionary days. Likewise it is the branches 
of government omitted from the various written constitutions—the 
system of local government, the civil service, the penal code, the 
financial organisation—which develop steadily throughout the last 
century and a half. The student of French history is as much 
indebted to the author as is the student of French government 
today. Davipd THOMSON. 


Cosmopolitan Patriot 


Jan Masaryk: A Personal Memoir. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart, 
(Dropmore Press, £2 25.) 


Tuts is a beautiful tribute paid by his friend, Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart, to Jan Masaryk. It is paid essentially to the later Jan 
Masaryk, the admirable broadcaster of the Second World War 
period, of whom the reproduced medallion also provides an eloquent 
portrait. «Sir Robert has succeeded in capturing the strangely 
mercurial quality of this cosmopolitan patriot, of this son who was 
in one sense oppressed by the eminence of his father in whom he yet 
gloried more than in any thing or person else. 

To those who knew Jan Masaryk Sir Robert’s memoir will 
inevitably revive a host of recollections. Sir Robert does not 
remember his first meeting with Jan Masaryk, but I could never 
forget mine. It was at a luncheon-party given by Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett early in 1934, and I was lucky enough to sit next to the 
Czechoslovak Minister. I was just off to Germany and Austria, and 
ventured to ask whether he would advise me to stop at Prague as 
well, and if so whom I should see. “Oh,” he said, “ you should 
go to see my father. He’s a nice man. I like him. You will.” It 
was spoken with that combination of lightness and intensity that was 
characteristic of the man. I told myself this was only luncheon-party 
talk and tried to forget about it. But the Legation arranged the visit, 
and soon I found myself at Lany discussing Spinoza with Thomas 
Masaryk. He had that quality of the great, the humility to treat 
his humblest visitors as his intellectual equals which brought out the 
best that was in them. 
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Over three years later, in September, 1937, Thomas Masaryk died. 
That day I was in Cheb (Eger) where the Sudeten Germans sickened 
one by spitting at his photograph. I went back to Prague and 
watched Jan lead the funeral procession ; his grief was shattering, 
but he held his head high as if beyond the horizon he could see 
the light. 

Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart is equally happy in suggesting the 
depth of Jan Masaryk’s love for his father and his fidelity towards 
Edvard Benes, his father’s chosen successor. This fidelity was the 
more precious because no two men could have been more different 
than Benes and Jan Masaryk, Benes lacking the laughter and the 
flexibility of Jan, upon whom he thus depended for a bridge to the 
unfriendly world. As for Jan himself, after 1937 he used to say: 
Friends, yes—but that he felt utterly alone except for Gillie, his 
Aberdeen terrier. No doubt nearly all men in public positions 
complain that they are lonely, and above all that they long to 
escape from the arena. With Jan Masaryk, whom many decried for 
years as a poseur, that longing was almost obsessive, but, as Sir 
Robert writes, “ until the last day of his life there was to be neither 
obscurity to his fame nor rest to energies which were always more 
nervous than physical,” and, again, “he never found his home 
although he made many attempts to discover it.” Finally Sir Robert 
describes the last phase, that of the abandonment of hope in the 
possibility of fulfilling the self-imposed task of Czechoslovakia to 
link the West with the East. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Parish Memorials 


The Old Book of Wye. By G. E, Hubbard. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Pilgrim Press, Derby. 


Country Neighbourhood. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (Faber. 18s.) 


IN our age, when the autocratic sovereignty of the money-god brings 
poverty in all things of worth that money can buy, it is a pleasant 
paradox that this book of pious diligence in research should have 
found a regional publisher. Nothing could have been more appro- 
priate to the nature of the book, which collects and comments upon 
all the significant and entertaining facts gleaned from the Wye 
churchwardens’ entries inscribed with fine penmanship (quite 
unreadable to all but Mr. Hubbard) between 1515 and 1663, “ the 
golden age of the rural squire.” It was also the golden age of the 
rural yeoman, for the churchwardens of this ancient parish on the 
bank of the Kentish Stour were in the main solid yeomen who under- 
took their arduous and thankless office without any remuneration 
and at considerable expenditure of time. Justly does Mr. Hubbard 
praise the Old Book which he has deciphered and described with 
such commendable patience, ability and historical knowledge as “a 
monument to the Englishman's innate spirit of public service.” The 
Kentish yeoman figures in agricultural history as well as in folk- 
rhyme as a man of substance and land-wisdom ; in this book he adds 
to his laurels as a pillar of the local commonwealth that England 
under a régime of excessive centralisation has ill afforded to lose. 

Nothing is more clearly exemplified in Mr. Hubbard's delightful 
book than the disturbing or disintegrating effect of political and 
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economic events of national importance in their impact upon the 
even tenor of the ways of Wye. They appear like meaningless 
storms brewed in mid-Atlantic and without rhyme or reason 
upsetting peaceable shipping going about its humdrum atfairs. The 
rapid turnovers of religion between Henry VIII and Elizabeth set up 
repercussions in Wye Church of an almost comic bewilderment to 
the worthy churchwardens. It is clear that they were a conservative 
body, and the exchange of altars for Communion tables, the exit of 
images, crucifixes and stained-glass effigies and finally the departure 
of the rood lagged far behind national policy. 

Then, when the new religion seemed established, back swung the 
pendulum under Mary. The succession of different Bibles alone 
must have been a headache to many a stout officer of the church. 
The Puritan propagandists with their zeal for smashing windows 
and whitewashing church interiors were agents of even more serious 
dislocation, for Wye was moderately Royalist, and the sorely tried 
churchwardens had enough trials of their own with the fall of the 
steeple in 1572 and of the tower in 1686. But perhaps the worst 
of their troubles was dealing with the new poor artificially created 
by the Dissolution, the Tudor Enclosures, the Vagrancy Acts, the 
return of disbanded soldiers from Continental wars and the like. 

When Marina preached at Boult in Pericles, he replied: 

“What would you have me do? go to the wars, would you? 
where a man may sérve seven years for the loss of a leg and have 
not money enough in the end to buy him a wooden one.” 

This was the kind of situation confronting the churchwardens of 
Wye again and again, and in spite of the Poor Laws Mr. Hubbard's 
evidence reveals that they acted with what humanity was open to 
them. In administering their own affairs (onerous enough) they 
were sturdily self-sufficient. The entries for flint, clunch, hemp, 
sand, wood, straw, bricks, beeswax, malt, silk, etc., show that it 
was not yet considered an economic virtue for a commodity to 
travel a thousand miles before it reached the consumer. 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer follows up his Norfolk Portraits and A 
Norfolk Gallery with a publication of and commentary upon the 
letters written by the Rev. Patrick St. Clair of Sustead near the coast 
of North Norfolk to his friend and patron of sixty years, Ashe 
Windham, the squire of Felbrigg between 1729 and 1741. The 
great names of Coke.of Holkham, Lord Townshend and Sir Robert 
Walpole occur in the narrative, but the whole point of it is to 
portray the normal intercourse and customary affairs of the landed 
country gentry in the reign of George Il. We hear very little of 
the external world, and the less the better. Gossip (some of it well 
spiced), local news, the intimacies of home-life, estate-management, 
the parish community, visits, the condition of the crops—these are 
our happy fare and none could serve it up more w holesomely than 
the author who himself lives at Felbrigg Hall. What an enviable 
picture of a squirearchy that could afford to live in its own houses ! 
If only it had had the wisdom and foresight not to commit suicide 
by dispossessing the peasantry ! H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


David Gascoyne’s Poetry 


By David Gascoyne. (John Lehmann. 7s. 6d.) 


A Vagrant. 
Tue underlying theme of David Gascoyne’s latest poems is that of 
a man who has moved outside the normal stream of experience 
He speaks of himself as “ locked in my aloneness.” He emphasises 
differences between this man and other men: “ Not in my lifetime, 
the love I envisage "—‘* Yet I, alone awake close by “I stand 
still in my quasi-dereliction.” When he looks outside this state of 
isolated feeling at the modern city, he sees it as a “ big, densely 
built-up area for a man to wander in.” He sees it so distinctly 
apart from his personal theme, and in such contrast, that the poetic 
result is satirical. He can perfectly apprehend the situation of people 
isolated in a crowd, and can penetrate it most subtly, and ironically, 
as in “ Demos in Oxford Street”: 
“We have hardened our faces against each other's weariness 
Who walk this way ; we are not bound to one another 
By bomb panic or famine and it is not Christmas Day.” 
What is clearly a sense of disappointment with things as they are, 
even a spiritual disdain, does not run away into abuse or dissolve 
in self-pity, however, because it is continually kept in contrast with 
an opposite sense of order, even hope: 
“What, oh what can 
A vagrant hope to find to take the place of what was once 
Our expectation of the Human City, in which each man might 
Morning and evening, every day, lead his own life, and Man's? ” 
David Gascoyne’s last book of verse, which came out in 1943, had 
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THE LOGIC OF LIBERTY 


MICHAEL POLANYI 


Professor of Social Studies at Manchester University. 


A free society is dedicated to certain beliefs which are opposed 
| widely to-day. These essays clarify the position of liberty in 
| gesponse to the questions raised by our own period of 
In the International Library of Sociology. 


| history 
15s. net 
| THE CHILD UNBORN 
R. J. HARRISON 
j Reader in Anatomy in the University of London, Charing Cross 
j Hospital Medical School. 
| 
| 
| 


The first half of this century has seen great additions to the 
knowledge of reproductive anatomy and embryology and the 
author summarises these advances in simple language. 


Illustrated 15s. net 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE 
Professor J D. BERNAL, F.R.S. 


Based on the Guthrie Lecture delivered to the Physical 
Society in 1947, which was described as ‘a brilliantly specu- 


lative survey.” 
6s. net 
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time would be saved, 
several hundred million pounds per annum would be saved in the 
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cost of paper, etc. (4) FOREIGNERS WOULD LEARN ENGLISH SO EASILY, THAT IT WOULD 
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Summer & Autumn Flowers 
Constance Spry 
Described in the light of her unique knowledge from both 
decorative and gardening points of view, this book by the 


author of Flower Decoration (8th Impression), etc., contains a 
magnificent new series of flower arrangements with 24 pages of 


full-colour plates, and 12in monochrome. Crown 4to. 21s. net 


Prospectus post free 


An Encyclopaedia of London 
William Kent 


A revised and reset ‘Festival edition’ of this famous book, an 

up-to-date record, in encyclopaedic form, of the greatest city 

in the world. A huge store of facts, seasoned with anecdotage. 

680 pages; 16 pages of photographs. 20s. 
Prospectus post free 


Pope and His Critics 
W. L. Macdonald 


A comprehensive study of all that was written about Pope and 
his works in. the 18th century by critics and biographers, 
including Warburton, Ruffhead, Johnson, Warton, and the poet 
himself. With 8 pages of photographs. 18s. net 


The Life of Baron von Hugel 
Michael de la Bedoyere 


The first full study of the famous religious writer and philo- 
sopher, by the editor of the Catholic Herald; the story of a 
remarkable personality, based chiefly on unpublished letters 
and diaries. With 8 pages of plates. 25s. net 


British Scientists 
E. > Holmyard, M.SC., D.LITT. 


Describing for the man in the street, avenue, rue, strasse, and 

via, why Britain may take pride in her long succession of eminent 

men of science. 96 pages, with 24 photographs. 6s. net 
Prospectus post free 





Two Novels 
Mine is the Power = ohn Lukens 


A remarkable first novel. A topical and exciting story of the 
rise and fall of a dictator, the = | who stood alone against 


the world—who challenged his God, and was answered. 
10s. 6d. net 


The Dry Season Dan Wickenden 


A new novel by the popular American author of Tobias Brandy- 
wine, etc.; the scene is Guatemala, the story a symphony of 
the tropics and of the comedy of life. 12s. 6d. net 








For Young Readers 
First Year Up D. W. Hackman 


‘Gay, undoubtedly realistic story’ (News Chronicle), of two 
girls at a training college, of the ups and downs of college life, 
the lectures, the work, the fun, and the problems that confront 
them. With 27 drawings by the famous Punch artist w. A. 
SILLINCE, 8s. 6d. net 





Four Rode Home Primrose Cumming 


Another fine story by the well-known writer on riding and 
pony management, about the adventures of four young people 
on a riding tour from the New Forest to Romney Marsh in 
Kent. Illustrated by COL. M. TULLOCH. 8s. 6d. net 
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several poems which were heavy, even crammed, with the luxuriant 
and cloying imagery of neo-romantic and “apocalyptic” poetry 
which was then predominant. He has reformed this altogether. 
The neurotic despair of the earlier work has grown into the satire 
and self-awareness of the present. His imagination is infinitely more 
clear, more interesting and more profound. From the detachment 
with which he has observed the conflict in himself and outside him 
in the separate world his style has gained a new masculinity. His 
range of subjects is wider; his handling of them more flexible. 
His maturity of mind and forcefulness of expression are notice- 
able from the smallest striking phrase—“wake up every day 
fresh as a raffia daisy “—‘“ all customary cant and current camou- 
flage "—to the larger effects that are built up by a whole poem. 
His verse can be smooth and swift, severe, angry, pathetic and 
extremely nervous. His major technique is to use a long line with 
the force of the old hepta-syllabic (reminiscent of the best in Tottell 
or Drayton) and none of its monotony, for it comes only at the 
climax of emotion: 

“ Exiled by futile circumstances, ever too well-bred 
To make a show of bitterness except in smooth-tongued verse.” 

The sustained and natural formality of his verse—“I heard a 
herald’s note announce the coming of a king ”—the dignity and 
sensibility which can so convincingly speak grandly without loss of 
feeling or sense—*“ Suspended is your splendour in the domed space 
of the dark "—derive originally from music and the psalms. But 
he has also a most visual imagination which has been nourished on 
pictures: 

“ There, blackly outlined in their moss-green light, they stood, 
The trees of the.small crabbed and weed-grown orchard, 
perfect as part of one of Calvert's idylls.” , 

Those of his readers who know American poetry will also enjoy an 
affinity with Wallace Stevens. 

David Gascoyne is the kind of poet whose thought and feeling 
naturally work towards a complete harmony of all his experience. 
None of these poems is entirely self-complete: each is a part of a 
larger harmony which has not yet been expressed completely. He 
has shown merely fragments towards a religio poetae, a few of 
which are as perfect as any occasional poetry of their kind. Yet 
though there are only fragments, they are of a fine quality, filled 
with observation and variety of language and jmagery, and strenuous 
in idea and emotion. RicHARD Murpuy. 


Atlantis, My Happy Home 


Atlantis: The Antediluvian World. By |. J. Donnelly. A modern 
revised edition edited by Egerton Sykes. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 18s.) 


IGNATIUS J. DONNELLY was a strange man. He studied law, but 
preferred poetry. He set out to build a city, to be called Nininger 
City, on the west bank of the Mississippi, but failed. He was for 
a while a Republican Congressman, and during his time at Washing- 
ton read extensively in the Library of Congress. The result of his 
researches was A/lantis (1882) and Ragnarok ; The Age of Fire and 
Gravel (1883). In his retirement from Congress he turned his atten- 
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tion to the authorship of Shakespeare, and in 1885 produced Th 
Great Cryptogram, which has inspired Baconian Societies ql] oun 
the world. Atlantis was his best-known work. In this he argued 
that Plato’s tale of Atlantis was not a myth, but true history, and 
set out to prove it by arguments derived from deluge myths the 
distribution of plants and animals, the similarities between American 
and Mediterranean culture, and so on. Now, nearly three-quarters 
of a century later, here is a new edition of the bible of Atlantis 
societies, edited by Egerton Sykes with prefaces by Lewis Spence 
H. S. Bellamy and by Sykes himself. Here Hans Hoerbiger’s theory 
of the capture of the moon in 10,000 B.c. is grafted on to Donnelly’s 
original thesis to explain the disappearance of Atlantis, and fresh 
“ evidence ” is added to each chapter. 

None of this new “ evidence,” if evidence it be, materially affects 
the case which Donnelly made out. It remains a fantastically uncon. 
vincing hypothesis. Why, then, has this extraordinary farrago of 
rubbish been reissued by a reputable firm of publishers in a dust 
jacket which advertises Stobart’s Glory that was Greece, hig 
Grandeur that was Rome and Dr. Margaret Murray’s recent 
Splendour that was Egypt 2? What is the truth about the Nonsense 
that was Atlantis ? It depends on what answer you give to jesting 
Pilate. Is truth in these matters fact based on evidence which the 
ordinary scientist, historian, anthropologist, archaeologist would 
accept ? Or is it what one wants to believe? There 
seems a deep-seated human desire to explain the origins 
of all human culture in one comprehensive explanation Elliot 
Smith and Perry found the answer in the Ancient Egyptians: 
others have found it in the Phoenicians, yet others in the legendary 
tontinent of Mu—the “ Atiantis ” of the Pacific. Donnelly and his 
modern Atlantis disciples postulate in the Atlantic Ocean a con- 
tinent which foundered in 10,000 B.c., and from which most of 
human culture came. 

The evidence which the Atlantologists parade will not take in the 
average critical reader. Then why, oh why, are there Atlantis 
societies and Hoerbiger societies, and why do people subscribe 
money to look for Noah’s Ark on Mount Ararat? Because, | 
suppose, it would be so nice to prove the experts wrong ; and, well 
you never know, do you, there may be something in it. Yes; 
there may be—but only if you have the eye of faith. I do not 
share this faith with the Atlantologists ; we are not co-religionists, 
and I think Mr. Donnelly’s “ masterpiece ™ should have been left 
buried with his Great Cryptogram in a kind obscurity. 

This book has a small collection of illustrations of a very varied 
kind—Tiahuanacu, of course, and two grotesque figures from the 
Madeiras said to be “ Aflantean gods,” an Egyptian pyramid, the 
Lady of Elche, a charming drawing of Saint Brenan snatching a 
hasty religious service on the back of a whale, and Avebury—yes, 
even Avebury ; for our megalithic montiments must be brought 
from Atlantis—there must be no remainder. This is the funniest 
book I have read for some time. Others may find it infuriating, 
tiresome—or a startling revelation of the great truth. There is no 
way of telling how Atlantis will take you. But Mu, Mu, don’t say 
I didn’t warn you . GLyn E. DANIEL. 


A Genius of the Garden 


Capability Brown. By Dorothy Stroud. £2. 2. 0.) 


Tue tife of Capability Brown, here told strangely enough for the 
first time, makes the most unqualified success story, and this b 
due as much to the hero’s sound sense as to his remarkable genius. 
It likewise proves how in the least democratic of centuries an 
Englishman born in humble circumstances could rise through sheer 
ability to wealth and position. Lancelot Brown, born in 1716 ® 
a remote Northumberland village, witnessed during his daily walks 
to Cambo School the improvements then being carried out by a 
local baronet to his estate of Wallington. During those early years 
the boy’s choice of a career was determined. He got a job near 
home as a garden-boy, and in 1739 travelled to the south, where 
he was found employment for one year at Wotton in Oxfordshire 
and then at Stowe in Buckinghamshire by the great Whig landowner, 
Lord Cobham. In this year, 1740, Brown’s future success was 
assured. He attracted the notice of William Kent, who had succeeded 
the great formal landscape gardener Charles Bridgeman, the. ® 
partner with Sir John Vanbrugh, in improving the grounds at Stowe 
Miss Stroud very plausibly deduces that Brown learnt his earliest 
lessons in garden lay-out by executing some of Kent's work for him 
during his long absences. At all events Brown at Stowe iffiliated 
himself to the long-established tradition of English landscape desig® 
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(Country Life. 


By the end of the seventeen-forties, though he was s! 
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MEMO FOR 
JESTING PILATE 


We sometimes go to town on a train which stops at all stations 
until it reaches Potters Bar. Our porters announce it as the 
“slow train to London,” and we regard the definition aS 
accurate though an understatement. But at Potters Bar we 
are proclaimed to be the fast train to London: and that, in 
the sense that we are not scheduled to stop again before 
Finsbury Park, is right too. A train can therefore be, in one 
both the fast train to London and the slow train to 
for the mountain of truth has more than one side. 





journey, 
London : 
Similarly the yield afforded by an inves‘ment in St. Pancras 
Building Society can be viewed as both low and high. Compared 
with some stocks and shares, the return of two-and-a-half per 
cent., may seem low. But when the secure nature of the invest- 
ment, its immunity from liability for income-tax and the 
important advantage of ready withdrawal are borne in mind, 
the rate can only be considered high. 


The issue of two-and-a-half per cent. shares is still open. 
Investors who find that rate of interest attractive should write 
for the Society’s “ Guide for Investors” now. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


(Managing Director : E. W. Bales) 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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COME and SHOOT 


HENRY FLETCHER 
THE SHOOTING EDITOR of ‘THE FIELD’ writes: 
“Mr. Fletcher has had a long and varied experience 
of all kinds of shooting and he knows his subject. 
Throughout he writes with charm and discernment, 
mingling fact with anecdote, advice with reminiscence” 
Illustrated 15]/- net 


Demy 8vo 





Now in its 4th Edition 


ARTISTS 
LIFE 


SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS 


“It is exhilarating, humorous, sincere”—Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy (Sunday Times). **He is not cursed by the 
blight of introspection and he has obviously enjoyed 
writing an autobiography which is full of gusto”— 
Prof. Thomas Bodkin (Birmingham Post) 


Over 140 Illustrations 





Large Demy 8vo 21/- net 
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THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 





The Liability of Members in limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony. 

CAPITAL ISSUED & FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING one £6,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. -» $20,000,000 





Head Office : HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER : HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
London Office : 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3.- 
London Managers : 
MABEY, O.B.E. 





S. A. GRAY, M.C., A. M. DUNCAN WALLACE, H. A. 
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IN SEARCH 


An Autobiography by 


MEYER LEVIN 


Manchester Guardien : 
“* Movingly told.” 
John Connell (Evening News) 
“Sincere, deeply felt; *a real contribution 
to history.” 
Norman Bentwich (The Jewish Sarena 
“* Memorable.” 


Punch 


“ Excitement of a thriller ; triumphant.” 


Thomas Mann 
“A human document of high order.” 


EAST END STORY 


A. B, LEVY 


In this delightfully illustrated work, the author 
recounts the impressions of a journey he made to 
explore what is left of the old East End of London 
and to recapture some of the flavour of the past. 


Fully Ulustrated. 9s. 6d. 





CONSTELLATION BOOKS 
88, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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Cobham’s head gardener, we find him advising noblemen as pro- 
minent as the Duke of Grafton at Wakefield and Lord Brooke at 
Warwick Castle on how to improve the surroundings of their homes. 

In 1751, at the age of thirty-five, Brown decided, upon the death 
of his employer, to leave Stowe and augment his fortunes by setting 
up as an independent landscape-designer. From then until the end 
of his life, thirty-two years later, he traversed the length and breadth 
of England and Wales on one commission after another, physically 
transforming the face of the countryside. In 1764 he became 
Surveyor to His Majesty’s Gardens and Waters at Hampton Court, 
receiving a salary of £2,000 and a house free. The erstwhile garden- 
boy was by now affluent and grand enough to send his eldest son 
to Eton. Only two things marred the contentment of Lancelot 
Brown, whose talents and friendship were acclaimed by his social 
superiors, with whom his relations were invariably as respectful as 
they were cordial, honest as they were businesslike. He suffered 
from a chronic asthma and the carping of jealous critics. 

In her easy style Miss Dorothy Stroud unfolds the satisfactory 
life-story of the man pre-eminently responsible for fashioning the 
English landscape in the familiar manner it retained at least right 
up to a generation ago. By making use of Capability’s account 
book, put at her disposal, she has been able to confirm his responsi- 
bility for several lay-outs previously attributed to him only by 
hearsay. She has, moreover, proved conclusively through the study 
of original plans and elevations that Brown was indeed the architect 
of whole houses like Croome Court, Claremont and Redgrave Hall, 
as well as of annexes and garden features like those at Burghley, 
Broadlands and Compton Verney. Until quite recently the superb 
picture-gallery at Corsham was thought to be an almost solitary 
instance of his venture in the architectural field. With the exception 
of the serpentine pattern upon the Corsham ceiling, it is «hard 
to reconcile the relentless and somewhat conventional lines of 
Brown's architecture with the flowing contours of his parkland lakes 
and spinnies. It is in this side-issue of his art that Brown is 
particularly intriguing because his inspirations and motives are so 
obscure. 

Mr. Hussey’s admirable introduction should rather be read after 
the text than before it. Whereas Miss Stroud has in the beginning 
of her book given us a succinct recital of how landscape gardening 
in England developed before Capability’s advent on the scene, Mr. 
Hussey completes her story of the career by telling us perhaps the 
most important thing we want to know, namely how - Brown's 
method of landscaping differed from those of his immediate suc- 
cessors, Repton and the members of the Picturesque School, Payne 
Knight and Uvedale Price. In a few pages he explains why Knight 
and Price, in their reactionary concern for the sympathetic relation 
to a house of its immediate surroundings, so passionately deprecated 
Brown’s uncivilised manner of throwing the nurtured inmates of his 
mansions straight from the front door, as it were, into the jaws of 
savage and untamed Nature. It was their academic jibes which 
heaped upon Capability’s memory the charge of merely being the 
destroyer of elegances which went before. Time and Miss Stroud 
have at last done his creative genius ample justice. 

James Lees-MILNE. 
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Fiction 
The Chips Are Down. By Jean-Paul Sartre. (Rider, 8s, 6d.) 
The Paper Palace. By Robert Harling. (Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d.) 


The Dark Page. By Neil Bell. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 
Village Story. By Celia Buckmaster. (Hogarth Press. 9s. 6<.) 


AsouT twenty-five years ago H. G. Wells wrote a novel in the form 
of a film-script. It was called The Man Who Would Be Kino 
I thought it entirely successful, and wondered then that the form 
was not developed. How far one normally visualises a novel written 
in Ordinary prose it is hard to say, but my guess would be that such 
visualisation is partial and indistinct, and frequently in complete 
suspension while some other form of emotional and imaginative 
projection takes place, such as one experiences when reading non- 
narrative poetry. It is a commonplace that novels of the past 
quarter-century have, in fact, been greatly influenced by the existence 
of the cinema, and it is probable that both author and reader do 
visualise books far more continuously than they did in the days of 
occasional static illustration. For habitual cinema-goers this pro- 
cess is probably easier than the feat of personal imagination needed 
to read a book written without the process at least subconsciously 
in mind ; certainly the large sale of “ difficult” books like Anna 
Karenina to people who had already seen the film would seem to 
confirm this. Conversely, then, it is probable that the novel written 
as film-script, though demanding a continuous visual projection 
from the reader as though he were sitting in an imaginary cinema, 
more easily offers an acceptable experience to a cinema-going 
generation than the traditional novel does. It represents, in fact, 
a stage between strip-cartoon and conventional narrative. 

The Chips Are Down was actually made as a film under the title 
Les Jeux Sont Faits, but | didn’t see this, and so read the book simply 
as a novel in film-script form. It is the not very unusual story of 
the man and woman dying and meeting after death, given the 
chance of renewed life if after twenty-four hours back among the 
living they can love each other wholly, and, of course, failing and 
parting. Fantasy, particularly allegorical fantasy of this sort, is 
notoriously difficult to write successfully as a novel. It is equally 
difficult to bring off as a film, for suspension of disbelief, which we 
need if we are to accept ghosts, is virtually impossible diluted by so 
practical a medium as a camera. It may be, then—and this book 
enhances the belief—that the novel written as film-script at last pro- 
vides an acceptable form for this kind of writing. Over-fanciful 
prose is explicitly excluded by the form itself ; yet the bare bones of 
narrative that the author must provide set a satisfactory stage on 
which the reader’s own fantastic imagination can have full play. 

Of more conventional novels the best this week is The Paper 
Palace. Whenever the author remembers, it is written in a perfectly 
appalling style, a cross between Hemingway and Anita Loos, but 
his story is so good that he himself is often carried away by it to 
write simply and well. He has, indeed, a thoroughly interesting and 
well-invented plot, considerably above the contemporary average, 
about a columnist on a popular newspaper set by his editor to find 
out the truth of the connection between the proprietor and a wealthy 
Socialist agitator who has just died. The columnist, who tells the 
story in the first person, is the very spit-and-image of Raymond 
Chandler’s Philip Marlowe, but the other characters, major and 
minor, are extremely well done and the plot is handled in masterly 
fashion throughout. I should add, with so many American 
influences, that the novel is English. 

Neil Bell’s new book, The Dark Page, also deals with an investiga- 
tion of the past, this time by a man who loses his memory in a 
railway-smash in 1942. After making a fortune on the black market, 
he searches for his lost identity, pursuing complicated and lengthy 
trails until at last he finds out who he is—and then, for the second 
half of the book, proceeds to tell us how he got where he was. It 
is the irrelevancy of most of the investigation that spoils this novel. 
True, the trail d@es eventually lead to the hero’s identification, but 
only by an accident that might equally well have come at ‘the 
beginning of the search. 

Village Story, a first novel, is one of those depressing books about 
decaying village gentry that leaves one firmly convinced that towa- 
life has its compensations. Miss Buckmaster is potentially an 
intuitive and imaginative writer, but her private incursions into 
the book succeed only in being coyly whimsical, and so deepen 
the pervading gloom by forcing one to realise the perverse delibera- 
tion with which she has chosen her characters and their setting. 
MARGHANITA 


LASKL 
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COMPANY ME ETINGS 
BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 


CABLES 
YEAR OF GREAT CONTRAST 


Tue 6th annual general meeting of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited, will be 
held on June 14th, at Liverpool. 

The following is an extract trom the state- 
ment circulated by the chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C LE.:— an . 

Nineteen hundred and fifty was a year of 
great contrast. Last June the immediate outlook 
was not so assured as it had been a year pre- 
viously, mainly due to the cuts imposed by our 
Government on the capital expenditure of our 
principal customes groups in this country, and 
to the increasing, and in some cases fierce, inter- 
national competition being experienced in 
certain overseas territories. These factors seri- 
ously affected certain of our activities during the 
first half of the year, but for the remainder of 
1950 our production facilities in practically all 
divisions were stretched almost to the limit. The 
experience of several of the units in the group 
has been similar to that of the parent company, 
but in others, operating in different fields, a con- 
sistently high level of activity was maintained 
throughout the year, and a further improvement 
was shown on the 1949 results. In total, how- 
ever, group profit on trading has fallen by 
£607,622 to £6.130.642. In spite of this, due to 
higher rates, taxation absorbs the wholly dis- 
proportionate and crippling figure of £2,945,201. 

Sales for the early part of 1951 reached an 
exceptionally high level, but this involved draw- 
ing on the stocks of copper and certain other 
raw materials in our pipe-lines to execute orders 
accepted prior to any rationing. Any further 
deterioration in supplies will bring about a 
serious position. “Any improvement would 
ensure us of a steady load factor for some time 
ahead. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC 


HIGH LEVEL OF OUTPUT 














THe annual general meeting of the Automatic 
Telephone and Electric Company, Limited, wiil 
be held at Liverpool on June 13th. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.1.E.:— 

The group consolidated profit amounts to 
£1,526,689 and after charging taxation of 
£812,421 there is left £714,268 for the many 
purposes to which this could most profitably be 
applied. For the past twelve years the dividead 
on the ordinary and deferred stocks has 
remained unchanged at 124 per cent. (10 per 
cent. plus 2} per cent. bonus). The directors 
now recommend a final dividend of 12 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, making a total of 15 per 
cent. for the year, and 15 per cent. on the 
deferred stocks, 

Although a high level of output has been 
maintained, it was not sufficient to absorb the 
full productive capacity of our factories. This 
was mainly due to a temporary recession in 
exports and reduced British Post Office orders 
for telephone plant and equipment. During the 
latter half of the year production was threatened 
by the growing shortage of raw materials. We 
hope to pull through but it remains a charge 
against the Government that they failed to 
Maintain proper stocks whilst preventing in- 
dustry from looking after themselves. 

As to the future, our order book is fairly 
comparable with the position a year ago, and 
pre vided no major crisis besets us, we can look 
forward with some confidence to the results of 


the curre nt year. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


EXPANSION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 








THe annual general court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 13th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
circulated by the governor, Mr. R. Olaf 
Hambro:— 

There has been a genuine expansion of busi- 
ness during the year in all departments. It is 
also very satisfactory to be able to record that 
the underwriting profits in the aggregate are 
greater than in 1949. 

Of the individual accounts, the most important 
in volume is the fire account, of which the 
premium income amounts to £6,366,000, a figure 
slightly greater than the combined income of the 
marine arid accident accounts. We have been 
able to transfer to the profit and loss account a 
profit of £400,000, which represents 6.3 per cent. 
of the premium income. 

Accident department: The year left us with 
a profit of £275,000, representing 8.5 per cent. 
of our premium income. 

Marine department: We have been able to 
transfer to the profit and loss account the satis- 
factory sum of £300,000, which is approximately 
10 per cent. of the premium income, while at the 
same time leaving the marine fund at £4,063,000, 

Life department: In all the circumstances I 
feel that Mr. F. Stanley Brown, our actuary, is 
to be congratulated on the satisfactory results 
disclosed by the quinquennial valuation, and on 
being able to pay to the policyholders a com- 
pound reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 10s. 
per cent. per annum. 

We are left with a profit for the year of 
£609,970, as compared with £455,821 last year 
and the directors have decided to recommend 
an increase in the final dividend from 6s. 3d. to 
10s. making 16s. 3d. against 12s. 6d. last year. 


BIBIANI (1927) LTD. 
CHAIRMAN REPORTS A SATISFACTORY YEAR 











Tue twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Bibiani (1927) Ltd. was held in London on May 
23rd, Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.C., the chairman, said that the 
profit and loss account showed the first full 
year’s return from the sale of bullion at the 
higher price of 248s. per fine ounce following 
devaluation. 

They had brought in to the credit of the profit 
and loss account their insurance claim of 
£23,500 to cover loss of output as a result of the 
fire in the Power House. 

Divipenps.—A final dividend of 7.2d. per 
unit of stock, less tax at 9s. in the £, making 
a total dividend for the year of Is. per unit. 

Output.—The tonnage milled, 333,422, was 
the highest in the mine’s history. Monthly pro- 
duction had been increased to a level of 30,000 
tons yielding an average of 6,200 ounces of gold. 
The additional tonnage had come mainly from 
the surface quarry which was proving a valuable 
asset. 

DEVELOPMENT.—This had been on the same 
scale as in the two previous years and of the 
20,328 feet achieved, 12.000 feet were for 
exploration. Hopes of continuing to expose good 
values in the East Reefs had not been fulfilled 
and No. 12 level had been disappointing. The 
larger ore body at the south end of the mine 
had been proved to be of considerable interest 
on Nos. 16 and 17 levels and it was to this 
source that the addition of 173,000 tons of 5.3 
dwt. ore to reserve was attributable. 

Since the close of the financial year, work at 
the mine had continued steadily. The present 
rate of gold production was expected to be main- 
tained. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN REPORTS GOOD PROGRESS 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR EDWARD SPEARS’ 
ENCOURAGING REVIEW 











Tue fifty-fourth annual general meeting of the 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited, was 
held in London on May 23rd. The chairman, 
Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.C., said that in the period under review 
progress and results had been satisfactory. 

Earnings had increased by £470,794 to 
£1,138,426. Gold had realised more since 
devaluation, but costs had risen and were still 
rising. Following devaluation they thought it 
just to increase the salaries of their Europeans 
and to raise the wages of their African workmen. 
Prices of all stores had increased and they had 
to pay more for all services. While they had 
received the benefits of devaluation for a full 
year, its effect on the price of stores had not yet 
been fully felt. 


DIVIDEND 

In October, 1950, they had paid an interim 
dividend of Is. per unit of stock less tax at 9s. 
in the £. After adding to the fixed assets 
replacement and general reserves, they recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 1s. 6d. 
per unit of stock less tax at 9s. in the £, so 
that their total distribution for the year was 
2s. 6d. per unit. 
WEST AFRICAN FINANCE CORPORATION 

Since the date of the accounts they had formed 
a new wholly-owned private company, and 
transferred to it their holdings in other West 
African mining companies. The total value of 
these holdings was considerable and it had been 
felt that the administration of these shares would 
be easier if they were owned by a separate 
finance company. This company was registered 
on February Ist, 1951, with an issued capital of 
£400,000. The expense of the formation had 
been small and the current expenses would be 
= as it was to be managed by Ashanti Gold- 
elds. 


SHAFT SINKING AND DEVELOPMENT 

The full extent of the pay-shoots on the new 
level, No. 33, had not yet been proved. Only 
two further crosscuts were possible at the south 
end ; both had exposed good values, giving an 
average width of reef of 15 feet, valued at 20.0 
dwt. per ton. To the north a distance of 450 feet 
had been driven and payable ore had been 
recorded over 350 feet. Since the close of the 
financial year the shoot had been shown to 
extend over more than 500 feet, but further 
work was being postponed in favour of the 
opening up of No. 35 level. 

Another development was the good values 
reported over 200 feet on No. 27 level which 
proved the upward extension of the most 
southerly pay-shoot previously located below. 
This added valuable tonnage to their ore 
reserves. The new ore developed during the 
year, 187,864 tons, averaging 17.5 dwts per ton, 
had been sufficient to maintain the reserves, 


SURFACE PROSPECTING 

Arrangements were made with Selection Trust 
Limited, in 1948, to examine part of the com- 
pany’s mineral concession outside a reserved area 
to seek and develop new mines. This work 
had been carried on for two years without pro- 
ducing results of any interest. It had been agreed 
to discontinue further search and to terminate 
their agreement with Selection Trust Limited. 
The chairman recorded their appreciation of the 
excellent manner in which that company carried 
out the work and their regret that the effort was 
unsuccessful. He added that the lack of result 
from this venture in no way whatever affects the 
future prospects of the existing Ashanti Mine. 
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_ FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Goop dividends and handsome scrip bonuses 
are now fighting it out with international 
politics for predominance in the stock mar- 
kets. As I forecast last week, there is again 
a strong tendency for prices to improve now 
that the market has gone through a very 
necessary technical correction. That the 
buying will be quite as aggressive as in the 
month immediately after the Budget. seems 
to me to be unlikely. The international 
horizon is far from bright, and after their 
recent rise quotations in most groups dis- 
count a good deal of the favourable dividend 
rews which should lie ahead. It seems to me 
that any material advance from the present 
level is likely to be selective and at a modest 
pace. 


Fak & Expansion 


In the full report for 1950 now issued by 
Imperial Chemical Industries the board ex- 
plain the spectacular increase which took 
place in the group’s net income last year 
from £17,323,509 to £31,018,457. The in- 
crease of £13,694,948, it is now shown, was 
increase in 


almost wholly due to an 
turnover, both in volume and in money 
value, Analysed in greater detail, the 


factors were the operation of higher selling 
prices from early in 1950, which counter- 
acted increased cost of production; the 
benefits of devaluation in overseas markets ; 
and the marked results from the group's 
heavy post-war capital expenditure. Con- 
solidated sales of the group at £220,800,000 
established a new record. They rose from 
£174,600,000 in 1949, an increase of over 25 
per cent. This striking expansion was well 
balanced as between home and overseas 
markets. Exports reached a record total of 
£48,400,000, which was 25 per cent. more in 
value than in 1949, and 19 per cent. more in 
volume. Although the balance-sheet shows, 
as would be expected, substantially higher 
figures for stocks and debtors, the group’s 
liquid position, thanks to last year’s issue of 
£20 million of loan stock, remains strong. 
When, at some later stage, it becomes neces- 
sary to raise fresh permanent capital the 
method of financing will depend on condi- 
tions ruling at the time. Stockholders will 
welcome this assurance from the LC.I. direc- 
tors that last year’s decision to raise fresh 
money by a private placing of loan stock is 
not to be taken as a precedent. In my view, 
except in quite abnormal circumstances, the 
right policy is to raise money from the com- 
pany’s own stockholders. LC.I. £1 Ordinary 
units are now quoted at 50s., at which the 
yield on the 12 per cent. dividend is just 
under 5 per cent. They are still a worth- 
while holding. 


Royal Dutch-Shell Dividends 


Few dividend announcements have been 
more eagerly awaited in Throgmorton Street 
than those made this week by the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group. The payments for 1950, 
which are substantially higher than those 
forthcoming for 1949, have fulfilled all but 
the most optimistic forecasts. With a final 


of 7$ per cent., tax free, “ Shell Transport 
and Trading bring up the total distribution to 
12} per cent., tax free, which goes against 


74 per cent., tax free, for the preceding year. 
Royal Dutch are paying 12 per cent., against 
9 per cent. Having doubled the interim at 
5 per cent., against 2} per cent., the “ Shell ” 
directors have been expected in some 
quarters to double the final, which would 
have meant that the total for 1950 would 
be 15 per cent., tax free. In following a 
middle course they have probably been in- 
fluenced by the uncertainties of the inter- 
national political situation, as well as by the 
continuing heavy capital requirements of the 
group. Consolidated figures show that the 
profit available for the group as a whole was 
sharply higher last year at £49,202,066, 
against £35,846,934. Although dividend dis- 
bursements have been raised by just over £4 
million to £16,283,382 the fact emerges that 
appropriations to reserves have been 
increased from £23,250,000 to £33 million. 
In the light of those figures nobody could 
accuse the Royal Dutch-Shell group of an 
over-generous dividend policy. Net profit of 
“Shell” Transport and Trading, the com- 
pany in which the British investor is mainly 
interested, rose from  £4,828,919 to 
£6,433,477, and was struck after charging 
£5,733,433, against £4,113,784, for U.K. 
taxation. This group does not publish con- 
solidated accounts in the accepted sense but 
from the figures available it appears that 
Shell’s dividend has been covered by a sub- 
stantial margin. Following the announce- 
ment of the results the £1 Ordinary units 
have held steady around 93s. 9d. At this level 
they are yielding practically 5 per cent. on a 
less tax basis. This seems to me a good 
return on the equity of one of the strongest 
units in the oil industry enjoying progressive 
management and with further benefits to 
accrue from the group’s heavy capital expen- 
diture programme. 


Dunlop Rubber Finances 


Ordinary stockholders in the Dunlop 
Rubber Company will be confirmed by the 
position shown in the full accounts in the 
favourable impression formed from the pre- 
liminary figures. The directors now make it 
clear that last year’s spectacular increase in 
the group operating profit from £9,480,850 
to £17,620,116 reflected a substantial in- 
crease in turnover, accompanied by a higher 
profit ratio. In 1950 the ratio of profit to 
turnover rose from 2.7 per cent. to 3.4 per 
cent. Turnover itself showed by far the 
largest increase in the group’s overseas 
business. That point emerges quite clearly 
from the fact that whereas the trading profit 
of the parent company, which is derived 
largely from the home market, rose by 25 
per cent. trading profits of the subsidiaries, 
which are earned mainly overseas, showed 
an increase of 133 per cent. Against the 
background of the figures disclosed in the 
full accounts the board’s decision to raise the 
total distribution on the Ordinary stock 
from 15 per cent. to 174 per cent. 
must be judged to be quite consistent with 
a policy of moderation and restraint. 
The total depreciation provided on the 
group’s fixed assets was raised by 
£700,000 last year to £3,754,947 and total 
reserve appropriations were increased by 
over £820,000 to £3,218,216. Those figures 
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need to be related to an increase of 
£620,000 in the amount paid out in dividends 
an increase which is partly attributable to 
the fact that the company raised a substantial 
amount of new capital through an issue of 
Ordinary shares in 1950. Dunlop fl 
Ordinai ‘nits are now standing around 663. 
offering yield of just over 54 per cent. 
Despite ...¢ uncertainties which surround the 
stock position I still regard them as a 
promising equity holding. 


Standard Motor Bonus 


After a few weeks’ lull capital bonuses ara 
again the fashion in the world of company 
finance. The Standard Motor Company has 
sprung an agreeable surprise this week by 
announcing the board's intention to issue 
five new Ordinary shares for every two held, 
This 250 per cent. scrip bonus will involve 
the substantial sum of £3,662,500 and will 
have the effect of raising the issued capital 
from £1,465,000 to £5,127,500. Here is clear 
evidence that the Capital Issues Committee, 
whose decisions I have often criticised in 
the past, is prepared to give its consent to a 
large scrip bonus as part of a rational 
capitalisation plan. The proposed operation 
is One which obviously fulfils the require- 
ments laid down in the recent directive to 
the C.LC. of capitalising frue reserves and 
benefiting the stability and credit of the 
undertaking. Most investors must be well 
aware by now that a scrip bonus, which, 
after all, is merely book-keeping, does 
nothing in itself to enhance the value of a 
share. It is a fact, nevertheless, that these 
announcements usually result in share values 
being raised on the Stock Exchange. The 
expectation which in recent months has been 
fulfilled in a large number of cases is that 
the directors will not make a proportionate 
reduction in the rate of dividend. In the 
case of the Standard Motor I should cer- 
tainly expect that.the 30 per cent. dividend 
rate now in force will not be reduced pro- 
portionately to the proposed enlargement of 
the capital. That explains why the 5s. shares 
have moved up from 27s. 6d. to 29s. At 
the higher level they still look a promising 
investment in the motor field. 


A Progressive Industrial 


Investors who do not mind holding shares 
in small industrial concerns might consider 
the merits of the 5s. Ordinaries of the Atlas 
Stone Company. These are now quoted 
around 7s. 3d., giving a yield of just over 
5 per cent. on the 7} per cent. dividend paid 
for the year to October 31st, 1950. That was 
covered by available earnings of 22} per 
cent. This company specialises in manu- 
facturing artificial stone, concrete paving 
slabs, asbestos-cement sheeting, &c., and has 
works in-various parts of the country. For 
the year to October 31st, 1950, trading profits 
rose from £50,749 to £69,923 and partially 
reflected the benefits of recent substantial 
capital expenditure. The company has a 
good balance-sheet, which shows asset values 
in excess of the current market price of the 
shares. In each of the years 1941 to 1947 
the market quotation rose well over 10s, 
touching 13s. 6d. in 1946. It seems to me 
that with the additional requirements of the 
defence programme the company should be 
kept busy over the next few years and that 
the shares should have scope for improve- 
ment from today’s level. 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
EARNING POWER MAINTAINED 
MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


23rd ordinary general meeting of The 
Fiaancial Times, Limited, was held on May 22nd 


; yndon. 

en Hon. Brendan Bracken, M.P., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech said: We 
have strengthened our reserves and increased 
our bank balances. The excess of current assets 
over current liabilities amounts to £463,871, 
while in the consolidated balance sheet the com- 
parable figure 1s £819,031. Our resources 
should, therefore, be adequate to cover our con- 
siderable commitments for new plant and 
machinery, although it is extremely difficult in 
today’s conditions to chart the cost of new 
Se Oe past year, our revenues from the 
two large printing firms in which your company 
has a controlling interest were diminished by a 
prolonged dispute between master printers and 
the London Society of Compositors. The conse- 
quences of this dispute are apparent in the 
decision of a number of customers to obtain 
printing facilities outside the London area, or to 
try out, as they have in some cases successfully, 
other methods of reproducing printed matter. — 

Despite the losses caused by this dispute in 
the printing industry your company’s earning 
power was reasonably well maintained. The 
consolidated profit before tax amounted to 
£400,151, and, if you approve our recommenda- 
tion about the distribution of profits, the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries will increase their carry 
forward by rather more than seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds. 

If growth be the only evidence of life, news- 
papers in Britain would long since have passed 
beyond redemption. Though it is a common- 
place that everyone knows how to edit a news- 
paper, few save professional journalists at home 
and abroad fully understand the achievement of 
British journalists in producing so much news 
in a few over-crowded pages. 

The most of us in our youth have been unable 
to avoid reading Milton’s blast against the 
tyranny of licensing printers. If Milton could 
have lived until this hour his blast would now 


te directed against the licensers of paper. 
Printers we have in plenty ; paper, save for the 
purpose of producing bank notes, steadily 
diminishes. Governmental muddles in paper 


licensing. tinctured by malice, have greatly in- 
creased the difficulties of newspaper production, 

Our problems in trying to cope with a famine 
in newsprint are small by comparison with 
those that must be solved by the owners of 
newspapers with vast circulations. Their prob- 
lems are far beyond our knowing. Alas, we in 
our small way know all that need to be known 
this 


about the consequences of newsprint 
famine. We receive an ever-rolling stream of 
complaints from people who cannot obtain 


copies of the Financial Times. 

In a vain endeavour to meet their needs we 
have reduced the size of the paper. We have 
also tried through reducing the size of types to 
save every inch of space so that we may partly 
demand for the 


provide for the clamant 
Financial Times. I regret to say that our efforts 
are no more effective than the use of Mrs. 


Partington’s broom. 

Advertisers and their agents have shown great 
patience in their dealings with the Financial 
Times. Through the lack of newsprint we have 
been forced to refuse many orders and to delay 
the publication of a great number of advertise- 
ments. It is an understatement to say that we 
are grateful for their understanding of our news- 
Print problems, not to say their forbearance. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed final dividend of 12} 
per cent., less tax, making 20 per cent., less tax, 
for the year, and a bonus of 5 per cent., less 
tax. on the ordinary stock, were approved. 


MAY 25, 
DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


Tue annual general meeting of The Daily News 
Limited (Proprietors of the News Chronicle and 
The Star) was held on May 23rd in London. 

Mr. L. J. Cadbury (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The increase in price 
to a penny-halfpenny of the national and the 
London evening papers is an event of major 
importance in our industry. During 1950 sales 
of the News Chronicle made steady progress, 
reaching the peak figure of 1,573,057 copies a 
day in September. Average sales in 1950 was 
10,363 copies higher than for the same period 
in 1949. In 1950 The Star recorded an average 
daily net sale of over 1,236,000, an increase of 
29,000 copies a day more than in 1949—the 
largest increase of any London evening paper 
over the preceding year and its steady progress 
has been maintained. The demand on our 
advertising columns shows the importance 
which advertisers attach to our papers. 

With the help of the Gallup Poll the News 
Chronicle has made some intensive studies of 
its readership. The analysis has shown that 
the News Chronicle appeals not only to Liberals, 
but to Conservatives, Socialists and Indepen- 
dents and that it has received increasing support 
from the middle and the professional classes. 
According to the Poll, 39 per cent. of the reader- 
ship is drawn from the well-to-do and middle 
income groups. 

In 1939 the News Chronicle was normally 20 
pages daily. Today its maximum size is 6 pages. 
Yet in 1950 we were paying a larger paper bill 
for 6 pages than we did for 20 before the 
war. Up to now part of the gap has been filled 
by increasing advertising rates; however, with 
the new price of three-halfpence we have 
reduced the amount of advertising in both 
papers to give more editorial matter, and readers 
may be assured we shall strive in all ways to 
improve the service we give to our public. 


HONGKONG TIN 
A 25 PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION 
PLANS FOR NEW PLANT 


THE twenty-second annual general meeting of 
Hongkong Tin Limited, was held in London, 
on the 17th instant. 

Mr. Jack Addinsell, the chairman, in his 
statement, said: The low production for three 
months, while preparing a paddock for treat- 
ing rich ground below bucket dredging depth, 
and the lower grade of ground worked, made 
the output 424} tons of tin ore, against 
9304 tons in 1948/49. The recent phenomenal 
rise in price did not materially affect the average 
received in the year. The profit of £49,287 
was therefore satisfactory. Taxation absorbed 
£36,530, and dividends totalling 25 per cent 
had been paid, £47,438 against £53,707, being 
carried forward. 

To investigate grab dredging, a new Syndicate, 
with new and improved plant, would carry out 
tests on the Hongkong property, as originally 
intended. If the tests were successful particular 
financial benefit would accrue to this company. 

The Commissioners had assessed the com- 
pany’s war damage at £70,887—only a part of 
their losses—and the first payment, £42,532, had 
been cffset against the Government advance of 
£61,299 for rehabilitation, on which £83,564 had 
been spent. 

Plans were complete for the plant and addi- 
tions to the dredge essential to prolong the 
mine’s life and permit efficent recovery. The 
estimated cost was £120,000. The new plant 
should be on the site in 1953, when the dredge 
would stop for six months while the alterations 
were carried out. The first half of 1950-51 
showed very satisfactory results in improved 
returns—203 tons—sold at a high price. 

At the meeting the chairman announced an 
interim dividend of 10 per cent., less income 
tax, on account of 1950-51. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION 
LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


FUNDS CONSERVED TO MEET 
DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 


THE annual general meeting of The Consoli- 
dated Zinc Corporation Limited will be held 
on June 19th in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statementsby the chairman, Mr. John R. Govett. 

The market conditions are reflected in this 
year’s financial results in which the profits for 
the year, before taxation, amount to £4,570,800, 
compared with £3,453,429 for 1949, an increase 
of £1,117,371. The net profit for the year, 
after providing for taxation (£3,011,419) and 
deducting the interest of the minority share- 
holders in subsidiary companies (£129,701), 
amounts to  £1,429,680, compared’ with 
£1,227,119 for the previous year, an increase of 


£202,561. 
RISING COSTS 

I consider the results of the year to Be satis- 
factory and that they are a fair indication both 
of the expanding nature of our activities and of 
the efforts of those who are in charge of our 
operations in this country and in Australia. It 
is nevertheless necessary to emphasise that these 
profits were earned during a period of high 
prices which are now subject to artificial sup- 
port by emergency conditions which neither you 
nor I would willingly see prolonged. Costs 
have inevitably increased, due mainly to reasons 
outside the control of the company. In 
Australia, in particular, there has been a sub- 
stantial advance in the basic wage (as well as in 
the lead bonus which fluctuates with the price 
of lead) affecting the costs of development, 
mining, milling and smelting—in rail charges— 
in sea freights—in fact, under most headings of 
expenditure. Rising costs have also increased 
the amount of working capital required to 
finance stocks and constantly serve to reduce 
the margin of our resources available for the 
replacement of out-worn plant and machinery at 
today’s inflated prices, and to meet our develop- 
ment programme. 

In view of this need to conserve funds to 
meet future requirements, | regret that we are 
unable to recommend an increase of dividend 
and are proposing to pay the same rate as 
that paid last year namely 2s. 6d. per share 
for the year. 

In this connection | referred last year to the 
need of some relief from taxation to enable 
companies such as ours to make adequate pro- 
vision for plant replacements. The report of 
the Millard Tucker Committee, which has been 
investigating this problem, has been a dis- 
appointment on this point and the problem with 
which industry is faced has been magnified by 
the measure proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his recent Budget to suspend from 
next year the initial allowances on capital 
expenditure on plant and buildings. Even on 
a basis where the present Jevel of profits is 
maintained in the future, this*measure, com- 
bined with the rise in income tax and the heavier 
taxation on profits distributed in dividend, must 
serve to reduce further the amount available for 
capital requirements. 


MARKETS 
_ Though the level of our prices must at all 
times depend on the fluctuations in the American 
economy, there are now superimposed on the 
normal civilian demand the requirements of 
rearmament. It is not in my power to judge 
the final effects of this additional influence on 
the world metal position. With this in mind, 
together with the financial problems I have 
briefly outlined above, I am compelled to 
emphasise the need of preserving, as far as it is 
possible to do so, adequate resources to meet 
the emergencies which must be anticipated in the 
critical time which lies ahead. 








HE “SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 627 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
ution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
ne Sth. Envelopes must be recewed not tater than first post that day and 
“st bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
lutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
he solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















ACROSS 8. Dangerous situation, largely of course, 
a matter of range. (5, 
Implements of play that should be 14. Adventurous Ambrose. (9.) 
used as seldom as possible. (4, 5.) 1S. It is literally liable to storm and boil. 
». Good pull up for opera. (6.) (9. 
Establishment in which a course takes 16. Food for nothing ? (9.) 
a small jump. (5, 4.) 19. “A Cut-purse of the and the 


Unruffled. (6 rule” (Shakespeare (6 
A hundred and fifty go to the wooden 20. High-voiced horse looks blue. (6.) 
apartment (9 21. Anne and me for the games. (6.) 


Outstanding mitigation. (6.) 
He wasn't an artist in crime. (5, 3, 7.) SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 625 


He makes one ill. (6. 
7 


They provide music on a sort of 
sliding scale. (9 
é GNA S i la N 
im: ng ies u 


Second-rate works party G, 3.) Sa 
Old ruler who, evidently, did not sup- 

port his father. (9 

A university term rather than expres- 
sion. (6 

Sect in Lee (anag.). (9.) 


DOWN 


‘. Otherwise an unfit stream it seems. (6.) 

'. No fame for him possibly. (6.) 

+. They proverbially pay. (6.) 

’. It provides, no doubt, a volume of 
information. (4, 2, 9 

3. “Self Help” is the book to read 
when eating here. (9 
“ Good name in man and woman .. 
is the jewel of their souls ”’ 
(Shakespeare ( 








Olw mit oR ra > oe 
SOLUTION ON JUNE 8 


The winner of Crossword No. 625 is the Rev. DouGtas Keyrte, M.A., 
Lower Kersal, Salford, 7. 
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“HOW MUCH snes 
AN INLAND HOLIDay 
CAN BE. 


Come iniand this year—to 
Harrogate; breathe moor. 
land air, stroll through parks 
.. and gardens bright with 
flowers, motor through 
S scenery that will delight you 








EN ; 
WSs 








denmve your copy by writing to:— 


sre A. T. BAXTER, 44 Information Bureau 


For rail fares and services apply stations and agencies 








OTEL Ae HARROGATE 


Baliroom, Dance Orchestra, 

Cocktail Lounge, Tennis and Squash 

Courts, Golf, Riding—every attraction 

s catered for. Write now for an attractive 
srochure or telephone Harrogate 2261 


(I's « FREDERICK 
The Island of Mull 
WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 


Tobermory 


lid 


Hote! —of course fy 

















This hotel is open all the year round. It is ideally situated, over- 
looking Tobermory Bay and the Sound of Mull. 
their seasons include Golf, Tennis, River, Loch and Sea Fishing, 
Rough Shooting, Deer Stalking, Delightful Walks, Boating and 
The Hotel itself has every modern comfort including 
a Vita-glass Sun Lounge and bright Cocktail Bar, and is centrally 
heated. The cuisine is excellent. Write for Brochure or Telephone 
Tobermory 12. 


Recreations in 


Short Cruises. 








(iovious Sumemet failings in, frypers Gomgort tr 
ORKNEY &SHETLAND 


from Leith and Aberdeen. Inclusive tri 
from £6 to £27. 5 roviding where applicable 
week’s stay at the ~ wd *s Hotels. 
illustrated Booklet fro 


The North ine 
& Orkney & Shetland Steam Navigation Co Ltd 


Dept. 21, Matthews’ Quay, Aberdeen (Head Office), 
or Dept. 21, Tower Place, Leith. 
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JEW trish > 5 wy Natura) RIC CROZIER on The Writer and The ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. EDUCA- 
Classified advertisements must be prepaid, Shade, 6 yd. in., each 27/; (b) “4 Modern British Opera, Saturday, May TION INSPECTORATE.—INSPECTOR OF 
line. Line averages 32 letters. White, 6 yd. x 32 in., each 28/6. New Off- 26th, at 3 p.m. Pror. C. Coreen Assort | Prysica. EpvcaTion.—Applications are in- 
aos a Box No. 1/- extra. White Heavy Linen * Lengths. Ideal for on Boswell and the Boswell Papers, Tues- vited from women for appointment as — 
Minemum + lines are nc Furnishings, Loose Covers, &c. 78 in. x day. May 29th, at 6.15 p.m kactuse spector of physical education in the London 
- -RSONAL 27 in. approx., 2 lengths for 22/6. New Theatre, Victoria and Albert Museum, education service at a basic salary of £600 
PE RSO! AL Grey Linen Boxed Mattress a, 6 ft. x connection with Festival Exhibition ot x £30—-£810 x £35— - 50 a goer plus a2 
ALKER MEMORIAL FUND.—A 2 ft. 3 in. approx, (Box 4) to 5 in), each Books. Admission free. addition of 10 per —_ = e ret “= 
\ARAH W at Darlington Train- 22/6. Carr. Free. Satisfaction or money NELLOWSHIP THROUGH THE FAITHS. and of 74 per cent. on the amoun 
Ss piennial Lect 10ns back.—H. Conw Lip. (Dept. Re 139- = - which salary exceeds £600 a year. In 
° jliege is to be endowed.— Donations 4 : “~~ . 4 : - World Congress of Faiths Festival of | exceptional circumstances an appointment 
-~ a be sent c/o NATIONAL I a0VINCIAL 143, Stoke Newington High Street, Britain Meeting. Chairman Tue Viscount above the minimum may be made. The 
should Mandford, Dorset London, N.16, SaMvEL, P.C., OBE. Buddhist, Christian, 1 
Bans, Bland’ :, a TEW White Cctten Lengths. jecal. tor Muslim and Parsee speakers. Caxton Hall Guties will be to advise upon. organise ant 
CESTORS traced Crests_ verified. — p c etn: . be fail, inspect physical education in various types 
N sr and Raccerr, Genealogists 4% Sheets, Pillow Cases, &c., yd: Tuesday, May 29th, 7.30 p.m. Admission ot educational establishments, to organise 
Laust d Seat 48, Woodburst 36 in., each, 31/6. New ieige Linen Free. and give courses of lectures’ for teachers 
ng Recore. ~™ Lengths, 3 yds. x 38 in., e@eh, 25/-, Para- ’ iw { . fo ; 
and Watford t ye , ORDON WEBSTER.—Stained Glass at and to perform such other duties as may 
Avenue, Suffer - poor woman o- Cream Cambric, 10 panels, each W Wa.xer’s GALLeries, 118, New Bond St. be required. The staff of physical educa- 
COP in rave < . Husband an t an. ef in. Whole Par., 18/6. — HEY MOORE.—An Arts Council Ex- tion inspectors includes two senior in- 
J 1 lO AP dren tubercular HC Satisfaction or money back hibition, Tare GatuEnt. Open till July spectors of physical education (one man, 
invalid ial nou er Please help us N Conway, Lrp. ‘Dept. 71), 139-143. Stoke 29th. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admis- | one woman) who exercise a genera) respon- 
Needs speci®! ‘er (also hundreds of other ewington High Street, London, N.16. sion 1s. sibility for physical education. Application 
to care 20F vwellery accepted and sold EN’S New All-Wool Medium Grey West EFEVRE GAL LERY, 30, Bruton Street, | forms, obtainable from the ucation 
sad cases). ar yea C ANCER REEF, Appeal + of England Flannel Trousers. Sizes 4Wwi GERI CAULT TO ‘RENOIR. = - Officer (EO/Estab. 2). Tue County Hatt, 
NATIONAL HOCoria Street, S.W.1 30 to 40 in. W., 30 to 33 in. LL., per 10-530: Sats. 10-1 aly, | London, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap 
pov . ‘ n, catering. house- pair, 50s Men's. New Solid Worsted pt en Si ee envelope necessary), should be returned 
Cora — So control. exper Trousers, Fawn or Green (a) 34 to 40 in. PLENDID OCCASIONS, an exhibition | not later than June 15th, 1951. Canvass- 
hold manage co - - W., 30 to 33 in. LL r pair, 76s.; (b) \ of old prints and panoramas.—Arts ing disqualifies, (637.) 








-class club, school, or 42’ ‘in. W., 30 to 33 in. L.L., per pair, 82s. | Councit Gattery, 4, St. James's Square, (Contiaued on page 70) 








® nS post in = ad ine 

eiversitY where * old-fashioned — Garr. Free, Satisfaction or money back.— S.W.1. Open till June 9th. Mon., Wed., 

and integrity appreciated.—Box 19 H. Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 214), 139/143, Pri., Sat., 10-6, Tues., Thurs., 10-8. 
KS PURC HASED Small or Jarge | Stoke Newington High St., London, N.16. Admission’ free. 


Be 





gins, ot Soni vated Helpful | PARACHUTES. 1, Pure white or Beige | MPARLBORQVCH.,..17'%, Pta | ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 













wanted se or obligation . Heavy =e ish Silk or Primrose Nylon; pea a . L. oth, pis lee na 
ad’ - toh attra: each panel 36 in. x 132 in.; 2 pane xte d to ay 1 aily 10-5, Sat. 
Paant a oo oi ’ ed. 4, panels 328. 6d.. 8 ‘panels 608. 10-12. Admission 38. 6d ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
2 ™ > . 2. Nylon, Peach, Pink or Light Blue; eac NATE GALLERY.—The Petworth Turners. Vv 2 
p= $ A + aa Ley ae panel 36 in. x 150 in.; 2 panels 20s., 4 Eton Leaving Portraits. Weekdays THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
worn th be "95 7 37s $4.. : panels, 72s. 6d. » Cars. oe Sunday 2-6. Free, Licensed (by arrangement with 
eg H , oii . Satisfaction or money ac estaurant he Arts Council of G t Britain 
Etanhope Hi “Conwar, Lp. Dept 281). 139-143. Stoke | PIVHE Historic Plate of the City of London, : ee afl OS 
7 . ABLE SSSONS IN COOKERY. ewington High Street, London, N.16. Goldsmiths’ ll oste ne heap- SATURDAY, 9th JUNE, at 2.30 
NJOY ‘ na Host s » Aten idsmiths’ Hall, Foster La Cc P 
Kine Usefu t. for hs an ostess- I EMNANTS SALE suypeenmese BARcain side. Open unti] June 16. Weekdays 10.30- 
i >ARCELS. All new full width materials, 6.30. Admission 2s 
‘ Enel mners to te to three yard lengths, save ‘money on "TOCLOUSE-LAUTREC : Paintings and A SPECIAL CONCERT 
> pils per class.—MRs these generous parcels, Floral Cotton Drawings at the Matthiesen Gallery, é 
c . fhe m icokan Street cree. for Comer Coase, Garaine. 142, New Bond Street, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1 by the combined choirs of the 
Fi 12aseTH PomEROY, 51, i Str , assorte parc. 30s. ; joven jingham, until June 30th . ~ . 7 PO See a 
y stern 4297 eheck and tartan ty tterns, urs enlists. . HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
Ce ane ied couples now available 30s. parcel; “Real rik Linon, 8 oa » “a " , ‘ and the 
I as domesti ervants.—COMPTON-JAMES nn _— age y+ jae Covers, EDUCAT IONAL aD CIETY 
ann Co., Axminster Sateen te ee ena OG. Sor DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
GSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in | catalogue | of "bargain Na age ees. | +R TRAINING at ST, GODRIC'’S SECRE- 
‘ y fonthly or period terms Bedford. ~ —™ ; naa TARIAL sCOLLEG SE, °2, Arkwright Road, A SEA SYMPHONY 
OTIGLAS nies ow MC prary (S.), Wilmslow, a . e Londoa, N.W.3 (Ham 5986). Resident and 
nester > day Students. Special arrangements for , 
FICERS anp Executives Loan Co LITERARY jraduates. Active appointments depart- (Vaughan Williams) 





Chandos ‘Street, W.l. LAN. USY PEOPLE—and WRITING T nent.—Apply to Tue Vice Princirat, J. W. SIE N sON GO N CLINTO 
i ans from £50. I PROFITABLE PLEA ASURE.— “There » - Loveripce, M.A. (Cantab.). ELSIE MORISON GORDON CI N 





















fe rmation respecting no reason why, nowadays. you s ild not YRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COL- 
i Practice of the Res gi find time to write, thereby adding to ( LEGE, Golden Lane, E.C.1. Clerk to BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 
ends free on appli : your income in a pleasurable way. The the Governors.—Mon 2828. 
Home SERVICE Ct TT London School of Journalism specially AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland (Walton) 
Euston Road, London, caters for busy people by fixing no time Park, W.1l. Individual tuition for DENNIS NOBLE 
Advi on its personal postal _ courses. examinations navy and Army Entrance. ale “ 
a rplus Stocks. For three weeks Sve ae free, tees are low. Send for lst M.B., General Certificate at all levels. At the Organ: 
, ond May 2ist, 1951. 70 per tree copy of ting for the Press" to Tel. PARK 7437. ARNOLD GREIR 
eg Prospect Lonpon ScHOOI or —~ Ipiv ; . — 
cent f Jo . lorden Seuare. London I AVIES’S Successful INDIVIDUAL 
‘ gy lag rm TUITION for Civil Service, degree, 





JOURNALISM 57, c 
W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 4574. When- : 
> von think oniiine dikhe -_ - professional and school examinations, aiso THE 
rs, : ou think of writing, think of the SECRETARIAL TRAINING cou 
raduates and 
Ament: AN MAGAZINES Nat Geog Road. _W 14 (Park 
I j NES Na pad, 4465). 
Pop. Mechs Fortune, &c by departments (CO ‘OMMON_ 
e Stal subscriptic n. Send for details nder 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
zee ee Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street (Hampstead 4936), and 68, Cadogan Boxes £5 Ss. and £2 i2s. 6d. Stalls 12s. 6d. 
ack I ‘el.: Knightsbridge 1741). ‘ 1; r) 7 1 d 6 Bal 
aan. WA as aa . J ' and 10s. 6d. Arena 7s. 6d. an s. alcony 
P® ’ VELS W “ENGL ISH COURSES for foreign (reserved) Ss. (unreserved) 4s. Gallery 3s. 


yrde Park Gate, S.W.7 
Tickets from Royal Albert Hall 





NID ft . 
older ctadents at 2 Addison | LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 






anted. Not Pocket 
ditions ah ase quote to J CLARKE 
Hau in Wine Office Court, E.C.4 


























































































EC( ME a IGHLY intelligent, versatile. deper AYFAIR SECRE TARIAL COLLEGE. 57, 719 
B' I I able (but ppled) ex-journalist. \ Duke Street, W.1, provides Training (KENsington 8212) and usual Agents 
: : . Lond., wants any sort ot Piece work for High-Grade Secretarial Posts. New 
Pe . tal ¢ ¢ ‘ ure . . ~ ead e matter, Courses commence June 4th, 
UTHEKN I NING LL ithdean, iensing, inde “ . 
Brighton, ¢ Box 183C_ S offered. Postar TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
[)OXT,. STOP. SMOKING. — tr JEAN, McDoucs Scant aa oe ee 
Rene _ 12 ; London niversity A., Cu» Ss ’ 
hy te = - re igh 4 _ s. 6d. pel q -- ’ LL.B B.D, Degrees, Diplomas; Law PUBLIC LECTURE 
“Op egg gt ie eee hu ch Stree Exams., & Low_ fees Instalments.— 
Fk ; \ Prospectus fr om Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D,, 
. , pao B92, Wols Hall, Oxfor (Est. 1894,) “ SWEDENBORG AND 
we VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
pI LEGE South Molton Street, W.1. 
May 5306 (3 lines) 9 
zal ane Sox, Li THE NEW COSMOLOGY 
> : — a a = 
= * saphena. i ii. allies ae APPOINTMENTS VACANT > Chieenn veenee 
ow T ST s 7 ournals.—Donatp CRAIG, ap ations for post of 
a —, expla oo S, Thurles 1 Cardiff. Duties involve at North Hall, Victoria Halls, 
_.* . : ITE FOR PROPFIT.--Send for free o ti mn and or isatior Welsh 
‘ENDING on al sie Booklet THe REGENT INSTITUTE contribution to, and projection 3 Wales in Bloomsbury Square, W.C.I, 
ENDING on al) garm - t. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 s Overseas Services, and obtaining 
Hosier} — = BLE material from Welsh communities overseas on Wednesday, the éth June, 1951 
all s anaes . for og it 72 
Lit. 22, New Bond Street, W.1 FESTIVAL ATTRACTIONS production work, chiefly religious services, at 7.30 p.m. 
JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As ATTERSEA PARK L.C international talks, news, features in some cases with y P H \ 
Hatton Garden Jewellers Open Air Sculpture Exh ibition. 10 till full responsibility and in others in co- Cheirmon: Professor Herbert Dingle 
following Record Prices :— dusk daily. May to September. Admission operation with specialist producers. Know- 
£ red Pearl Necklaces; is., children 6d ledge of Welsh language is essential, and Admission free 
£ i ket Watches and Chains; | he ah TIVAL EXHIBITION of Contemporary of Wales and Welsh life very desirable. 
£15-£2 Diar id Watches and Eter niture and Furni — in rooms Foreign travel, experience of radio wofk 
Rings: £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups showing schemes for town nd country and ability to drive a car would = advan- 
and Trop £10-£ 100 Gold Cigarette living ie aL & Son, 196 Tottenbam Court tages Salary £745 (poss higher if RADIO i” 
Cases; £10-£75 ‘Si lid a § pow w qualifications exceptional), with fv -" annual 
= = 2 HE, THE 4 TRICA SL GARDEN PARTY at nerements to maximum £965.—Applica- 
e Sst i ) ar 1 Royal 7 pital Grounds, Tues- tions to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER. Broadcast- 
to £5.00 D 10nd and Precious Stone day, June 19th Tick pole 5/- + — “% aie os ng House London, wt marked CRYSTAL SET 
Rings, B hes, — Ear pees. the dev at ali theatres and agencies. aa _—— Cars Spt., ha = inelnding 
\ xpert (Fellow y " acknowledgement, please enclose Earphones. 
Gemmol a Associ ation). If you cannot ORK he Fist ge Fe | ped addressed envelope. gos 
cell personally, send your parcel by Regis- ty ML JNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF | SOUTH 29’- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe. and you ‘'YSO: Barbirolli. Bo ult. ALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE.— 
1 receive an immediate Cash Offer, with soloists. Details, bookin Agpligations are invited for two posts in 





: Fa 
Frstivat OFFICES, York. or theatre ticket the Department of Economics and Socia] | Without 





















igation to sell.—M. Haves anv Sons, 
06, | atton Garden, London, E.C.1. agencies Science. (a) Assistant Lecturer in Econo- Earphones, 
owne + — en = mics at a starting salary of £450 per f. onl 
SHOP » LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS annum. (b) *Research Assistant !n 20 bal od 
PING BY POST RCADE GALLERY.—A great period of | Economics for one year, with«the possi- REAL RADIO RECEPTION—NOT A TOY! 
Ate I R ES SED notepaper, 500 18s : English pail nting izabethan portraits. bility of rysewel, roe a further one or swe Earphones are essential with Crystal Sets, Ideal 
6d., post free (purchase XY ~"Rorat ARCA 28, Bond Street. ce gf Oy = ge Fe a for Bedrooms, Invalids, Private Listening, Radios 
ext Samples on request.—W. . | rise PAINTING, 1925-1950 - (First | Ree eee neg ee eee. Catbags | minded Bove, dc. Ho Msstrieity. He Batteries, 
I n, Northern Ireland. Anthology), NEW BuRLINGTON GaL- Park, Cardiff, to whom six copies of | waim's aioe 3 iver eey made Batie’s Pimast 
CURRANTS.—Is a rise in price Lertes, Old Burlingto yn Street, W.1 An applicatic n, together with the tames ond Om 23% 33 uO = 4 at, Bes t?——\ 
ary? Like the Spectator a ? hibition. Open til] June 9th. addresses of three referees should be sent Refend f mot rele gy Reg mY 
prices are reduced , 1 , Sat.. 10-6; Tues., Thurs., not Jater than June 23rd, 1951.—-(Signed) — han ant adaaeen — tate. 
rail, late in July 10-8. Admission 18 | E. R. Evans, Registrar, Cathays rk, MONTROSE PRODUCTS Dept 
giving details and y F'vE IRISH PAINTERS, First exhibi- Cardiff. May, 1951. €23.7, Holloway Road, London, F 
Capt. ¥ 0 Lewis, R.N tion in Engiand; 9.30-6. Sat. 9 30-1. — *This is additional to the post recently Near Archway Tube. A BChway 44264 














Radnorshire Tootn's. 31, Breton St., W.1. advertised. 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH YORNWALL.—Westholme. Trethev: 
US, soto gaa Oo ggg og > — 
Cour _ Pairatae waot Denevoin Crmevu A Bvery comfort } Bs —~ ~“ = 
MYNw May 1951 The Council of the Juls oe on g) Br ochure Jur = ~ Recommended b 
nae ~ = ~~ — ~ “— a = | ARTMOOR Farm offers comf. holiday r oa w y 
MONTA RTON Al 0 NDUST ar ! lids 
Re ~< - ioe of i 700° no. ~ 5 ome, pr rd Expe rt ckg ols ort house = sh Ashley Courtenay 
App ! ld be of good academic oe Soo an. Cent. hea 3 ‘ 
. mon Excel. centre alking, motoring or for rest e r ° > oa 
stand “should have special know | Terms, 5-5) nse vaca toring “or for rest CUDGEL THY BRAINS NO MORE PORTSONACHAN by Daimalty, “Areyil. 
a sonoma , a < 4 —Mrs. I. STEVEN, Sk th mbe, Widecombe- ABC T 2 Wart el € é 
ecademic research) f Industrial Grelati s | in-the-Moor, Devon — : , 1BOUT IT, visitor to PORTSON HAN a : 
j l ganisatior Gr jate p ‘ , rs . 
ect ther than Econom F Beinsy RGH Comf. board resid. (pri- ] int aa nowt pf p We ; 
ered, and la of previous vate £ rior loc., 12s. 6d. bed bor m, & conval r tak yar 
t f Ur t teaching wil a Other meals as a ed ai day i 4 you feel Lik i 
i A { ualif ’ ox 1000 rst Es. > i > & ( 
ered 0 daqualifics , ESTI\ =. my * Shop Window” below, or for oth e N 
and i or be e June 30th 3-bed tty write Mme, eF i , Nr. SALCOMBE, Ss. D GABA mare 
f pplications to t minutes V : addr: i en 68, St. Jam ; HOTEL even ARA ROCK 
, i, from w further pa ILL lovers offe Ss Lond 5 tip cf De 4 el 
be obtained ned) E. R. Eva He house, | 0 facing the se ; nly Hote 
trar, Cathays Park, Cardiff situated eart | | BALLACHULISH HOTEL. Arayll. On the excellent cate F eae LE 
VW# rELAND COLLEGE Llyn Geirionydd tains to onal ; ‘elcome 
LONDO V - The good food and fir mee t ea For the W t HH h! i Tel « tone 2 ‘ “aug A. 
i t App yw the post ri 9/9 Gt Festiva? July 2-7, and for rm é as a ' 
cipal (woma f ubove College, w! Penrallt ‘ ca: ak a Wests, "ieee Ghernen SHANKLIN, _1.0,.W. EHAMSTEDE 
acant on ary 1 1952. § y URT) ine b Tel.: Bal il 239 - ; al 
4 t f 0. with ard Dn H“ mall rer a Delis Ss old-esi ab! t r el MI 
I 1 Candida mu be yuni- mat g Nr. Bromiey. Kent. § PARK Vel ully i litt facing 
nb { the Church of E NOR! { DEV yD HOTEL the City ere soute, & makes © | : 
hold a H egree of _ 1 ative i r if, Te ‘an holiday t Sea-F z 
t and i have i or ® : n B ard Bridge and a creat Chet - ) : _ Ww Mrs. 0. G I 
exp ° ‘ $ I ~ _ Licensed Tel Ravens! t 172 rawl 2101 
a Friend 4 ! ‘ 
add | th ( s eg Nr. T los ia , 
195 or oe. Nr. EDINBURGH, GREYWALLS, Gullane. Bice! noun. Glos. MOOR Ci 
fo ation ‘ DEM! 2 nhac oe E. Lothian. For comfortable a — - . 6 \ 
t ‘ etu at t College RO! Hit easy reac! f the Cit stay sae . e. . , 
P* 10d Me th unique Countrs H ty ~ b : ( 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS od. er Cone Pirst-cia a : om ) tena adio H 
55 DOWNS zarder ? rai ) . = .- 
\ CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY, not orga- S ‘Seaford. Comi Br — i ie ng. Write M 3. H. England. Te M: 
4 t i tor he nu but individuaily 5} gr July A ot Gull - > 2 144 =~ Amberley 2283 
to i i n “Frat e, £15 1és.; NI - lane 31 . 
for, you! . 10 days Js _ nae — Us IVERSITY ‘Lecturer ex. small ENCLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. i co 
expenisive holidays also arr anged in any | house or flat — ee ar Bq. _ foe LODGE HOTEL, for residence ct The Continent 
C t USINESS AND )LIDAY RAVEL, 2 7 ean ws ‘ <- 0 t yonsil le mvenie 9 ’ 
t Grani Buildin Tralaigar Square. | 3o9%*5 m mid. Au ex.— Box Windsor, Staines, Virgit Comes Hiome cc 
w.c WHitehall 4114/5. . . sale : and golf’ in vicinity , : 
BY YURNEMOUTH.—Suggestions or reser- Ws EST SU — pam = H ’ is; Kood food. Egham Staticn b Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
or gue thou See, matted you by recure. | coun Good holiday centre ; and Green Line coaches pass door. Tel: 1 Europe, in a semi-tropical situation 
| or guest house La ile yu eture. grou 4 Indoor and outdoor amuseme pegeoeinaes 7 s from your door 
we r cute tsetieise Bose’ 108, O84 | ate ee ea, ‘buses pass. Unilli i Nr. FISHGUARD, Pem.  LLWYNGWAIR a few hours from your door. 150 
euemtonesees end HUREAU. 108, Old | Stn... Pulborotigh.—West Chiltington 2257 COUNTRY , HOUSE HOTEL, superb bedrooms . . . 5 acres of 
.. Sunn) sheltered position by ss c . i a 
Ts AL CRUISING CO., Stone Staff ACCOMMODATION brok re Coast Sea-trout grounds fronting the sea . . . own 
C 7 “ 6 t berth cruisers free .June, ARGE turnitured room offered to garde Golf, ‘lennis, Rough tennis and squash golf nearby .., 
a 2-8 } t lovels oe _— 4 bachelo h ht breakfast if required; Home farm produce H. & C } ona 
J : ept oan wie : - a r ~ ERENT use of ‘phone; 2 gns. per week.—Box 198C Central Heating. Club Licence all the comforts and smiling 
OLIV. 4 cE DIF e} — 1 I t t ‘ ’ 
H Ad from the ‘madding crowd” at HOTELS. &c rem i baa Mrs. G. B. Bowen. Tel.: | service of a famous Hotel. Write 
pham ch g village on the Sussex — ——a ° Pipa for brochur » SS 
; jouse. } alf act IXTEENTH-CENTURY BUILDING ot HONITON, Devon. DEER PARK HOTEL . > Oe 
ao ON a ee” oe ieee eat charm and historical interest ; renal Cauuay ieune, Where The DES 
Frote sions. Business Exec utives [—, riand —— 3 — i ~~ : you a E toh g 3 c. iles) ivil ERIAL 
au sird y ons 0 ie . 1 ards abie ennis 
Brochure KEeNnwoop,” Midway, tip- | bedrooms. Generous meals, well ome m produce T "*” 
am Sussex ‘Bos “3 we Res ¥ 163 velp Brochure with pleasure.—CaTHEDRAL “= _ H _ : a "aad — : 7 ORGgE AY 
» tes = a " Precing S . ‘ at , act Mirani 7 . ~ > . 
Ree ORD Low Fares by cargo-passenger H a eee toe oad "o erbur —_ Honiton 64 The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
a erranean Si " A 4 q IS! HO é ISNABRIN allow 2 . . . — e . 
EV vessels. “Mediterranean, Scandinavian | AQ %.'"Wicertord - (licensed hotel snd | | JERSEY. C1. | WOODLANDS | HOTEL. | MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 
voyage na r Bro » extended work country estat every amenity for a restful — (ist -gister.) Enjoy Jersey . 
> . — and enjoyable stay; beautiful count: Cork = : 
|e 4 ‘ 1887 ‘ we. . ot 30 miles; sea 14; cars available (Tel. Tallow fortable 
‘EE PAIV 14). Send for brochure : ‘i 1g x t 
Winter, 14 wos f TROLL, PAI ACE HOTEL Pitloc! neo ig = . de par goog wine WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
Brava trom 6 erthshire Goll, Tenn Dancing peered " 
n ¥ . Brochure P ranmyne o1! Request Tele- cou 
. “ as . Special from phone Pitl ry “66 Festival Theatre Tel OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 
P mge aise May to Sey ber MARLOW, Buck COMP" iG z 
Nazareth-Jerusalen | ARMOUTH, WALES.—MARINE MAN HOTEL. 31 m os .. Lond EAT ANGLE! Only 30 minutes from 
£1 10s. July 17 SION.—-A A. and R.A.C., private hotel the River eet. most beautiful Weir | o.com: Squa ash, Bow! 
Casablanca-Cadiz-Lisbon-Bordeaux) on sea-shore, magr ficent scene! 36 bed Centre for Windsor , fone a a and Dancing—all fr et 
August 24th (Bordeaux-Vigo-Lisbon- Mala q fooms © h hot and old. Low season t Stratford-on-Avon Exceptiqnal cuisine and — eee witl 
Paima-Marseilles), both from £48. Se Jul Write for Brochure 5 rvice Private bathrooms vailable self-contained su 
now to full deta t See Spain Lip ‘ ] ou RNE MoU TH - Connavucn Cour Boating, Golf Apply G “Me er Sive terms. Tel.: ) 
Ne Oxford St W.C.1 (Entranc Dyott HorTet Te 1944 33 room l nt . am”, Sr ee 
Bt) ance pao a t. “Superlative food. Tel.: Marlow 915, 
‘SUMMER Holidays for bo and e of 6 gms. weekly June onwards 
Ss all ages at Felixstowe (separate house YORNISH FISHING VILLAGE Rest SS 
f tt | ht Cc. R ‘ ! frest Torr n P t 
) lose under e€ it) 3 ACKET South rela re esh i orrevea rivate eErc _ ‘ aes . 
Drive, Middleton-on-Sea. Sussex. Tel. 2812 Hotel, Porthleven,—Lt.-Cmpr. SELBY FF? KESTONE.—St. Michaels, 15, Earls » "EVHE MONASTERY GUEST HOUSE 
ry < ose, Garent >y , ‘ > Avenue, adj. Leas. Small i te hotel; Restaurant and Tea Garden, High § 
l 1E LEISUREI Y MOTORING TOURS CoRNw ALL.—Rock Hill Private Hotel a cue: ch as ee cnet PR ae — 4 igh § 
> iss Heights and italian Lake Rock Trebethe! ek 103). | Delightfull excellent food; from 5 gns.—-Resident pro- and 14th-century Monaster; 
2 Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flower situated, overlooking beaches, bay and prietre Mrs. A. MAILE. (’Phone: 4483.) fi De tive br 
3. Dolomites and Venice. 4. Lovely Aus- links: excellent table. own farm and gar se = gas hres. escripti broct 
tria ». Italy. the Little Places. 6. Ital produ e, Slumberland beds; h. & ¢ YOATHLAND, Nortu Yorxsuire Moors.— [ue OLD HOPE ANCHOR 
the High Spots Mont Blanc and sonal pervis or Brochure on request FAIRHAVEN Privam Horet Watchbel] Street. Ry 
Matterhorr 8. So thern Spain 9. Pro- \ORNW ALI SENNEN Cove Hortet of real country and the heather Soft beds, h. & c. in rooms 
vance Riviera, Corsica 11. Grand Tour Phone: Sennen 275. Fit * rved b; buses ar i — Super ing Fine views.—Apply, Prorristoe 
of irope (32 days).—Ful) particulars from ly licensed: accommodates 80 xceller All rooms |! & c., with electric at ICO WRI ¢ 
" LAMMIN TOURS LTD., , i. -y safe bath- Telephone 252 7 en ay. oe ae . : 
67. Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 xcellent sands and rugged coastal T A SABLONNERIE, in the peaceful island appointed Riding opp., tennis cour in 
(Tel.; Maida Vale 4321), or agents } per day until July 14th, 4 of no welcomes you Wi od croquet. Finest cuisine : bous 
. > — — ~ Pilton Abbey, Barnstaple « comfortable beds, a friendly at mi sphere and atmosphere, 20 rooms.—Telep e . Is 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION entre for Exmoor and North a well-st xked cellar A small hotel con- quay 876601 B 
SURREY beauty spot near Guildford. | P ; coast: ample modern conveniences; | yetted trop, a 16th-centurs —— u 
f . _ . o . & c. all rooms; extensive grounds rms iron O-4 guineas Per ween rochure 
44 Comfortable twin-bedded rooms, with rag . > . fs willingly sent elephone Sark 61 
hot and coli water, electric fires. Full and | Clusive-“Brochure “from resident proprie- ONDON ™ .c ort "Bart . c MATLOCK a 
personal attendance; food 3 ill e - a ao —- ) * West Cour arls Court, 
Six guineas per pel son per Fogg X= 5 tors Mr. & Mrs. MAUNDER. | , L S.W.5. Quiet, comfortable; min. Tube In the heart of Derbyshi tio 
mended by the Spectator.—Box 195C ye: . Pinewood a. vivete. ae (9 min. run Piccadilly, &c.). FRObisher 6492. be 
’ ° ‘0 ‘ark. lfracom can- “ ta. 2 - ‘ 
BERPORTH, Cardiganshire coast.— cies for "all dates Quiet country atmos- LD RED LION HOTEL. Stow-on-the- SMED LEY’ S HYDRO 
Attractive small guest house has some here Excellent cuisine and comfort. Wold, Glos. (Tel. 66).—Cotswolds easily 
vacancies for early and late summer. None i. and C Phone 356 reached bs train and car. aval! heated. All treatments are given in the Hydro, Th 
left in August od cooking, own garden + . a ’ = ood cooking, own poultry garden, Near thus eliminating risk from exposure. 
produce, every comfort.—Write for details | oe ot gp aS R . et church. buses shops Restful. _ Winter Grounds of ten acres include Tennis, 
to Miss Battarp, Pen-y-Craig, Aberporth. | ry e blaze with flowers at this Cems rem 3 Gs. Se > tv om. Bowls, Croquet, and Putting Lawns. : 
A NGLESEY.—Bungalow in own grounds elightf{ul country house hotel and cottages RMIDALE Hotel, Glendaruel, Argyll, Tariff b 
4A to let July Garage; tel.—Co.o.rs, tucked beneath the downs near Freshwater supplies every comfort in one of the ariff booklet on application. 
Lianfalir.p.g in the Isle of Wight Here is the perfect loveliest Highland glens. Fishing; Shooting. 
setting for a holiday of peace oma 
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House in quiet countryside, but only 21 
m es trom, London.—O.p Jorpans Hosret, appt ‘ ce Rg | awe 2 one: 33. ositior Comfortably appointed Excel- 
Jeaconshe pte resbwater, hone: - ent cuisine Write or ‘phone, h..vor T. H 
(CAPEL Curis. Guest, House, with modern YXMOOR FOREST HOTEL. Simonsbath, | Surcturre, Sark 46. HASLEMERE, SURREY Q 
accom. for 12. H. & C. All cons.., finely 4by Minehead. The Heart ‘a Exmoor. ‘NEAFORD, SUSSEX.--Rueorece Parrvate Five minutes from station but away -from 
situated on Ogwen Rd “Sa. centre for hols. guns r. Own Fis shing sicensed. Exford 277 3 Horet for mixed beach/cou traffic noises. n 
in ‘Snowdonia’ Brochure: ‘Mas BRENNAND, A.C Write for Brochure A.A holiday; quietness; finest cuisine HOME PRODUCE. PERSONAL ATTENTION u 
Br Heulog, Cape! Curig. Tel. C.C. 217. } (jtoni90s , COTSWOLDS. gste 2 GROUNDS 5 ACRES. TENNIS. PUTTING ti 
ILFORD-ON-SEA, | Hants. — “ Wenc- Arms’ Hote ingham, Oxon om- USSEX DOWNS. Mons. Rest Gvest Ee WEE 
i) Sea_ Road Rest Home for fortable. good food, excellent centre > House (i7th Century) evington. the | : vanes, 5 GUINEAS PER WEE a 
ll personal comforts con- AKES.—Charm. old mansior beaut village in the Downs. E access East- | Quiet comfort for permane residence li 
Diets undertaken Modern house 4 view: 40 a ernds : mod. con.: mod bourne All comf< Rure Pole- | Telephone : Haslemere 297 
terms.—Crorrt Horet, Ambleside. Tel.: 334. gate 178 ' —— to 
oes = -_ a a ——_—$—$—=———— t 
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